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Journeying Westward 





URING the remaining months of the year the attention of 
Americans and of many people from other lands will be 
turned toward the Pacific Coast Section of our country. 

Always a delightfully interesting region to visit, it will be especially 
so from now until the close of 1915. 

The chief attraction of course will be the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition at San Francisco, which is international in character and sure 
to prove of great interest. 

The site chosen for the Exposition possesses rare advantages, 
looking out upon the Bay and the beautiful Golden Gate. LIllustra- 
tions of the great buildings that will house the exhibits indicate that 
in grouping, architectural adornment and in the color scheme 
adopted, they will probably surpass anything yet attempted. As 
for the exhibits themselves, they promise to be surprisingly exten- 
sive and varied, epitomizing the world’s recent progress and achieve- 
ments in many lines of human endeavor. 

In these days, when the minds of men are so much occupied with 
the record of destruction, it should prove restful and refreshing to 
turn aside from this disheartening scene to the contemplation of the 
fruitful arts of peace. It is impressive and instructive that so many 
nations of the world have accepted the invitation of the United 
States Government to make a display of their products at San 
Francisco. What they have to show will be well worth a journey 
across the continent to see. The exhibits from our own States will 
of themselves tell a wonderful story of the advance made by the 
pcople of this country. 
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Too much credence need not be given to reports that the war 
will seriously interfere with the Exposition’s success. In the first 
place, some of the nations involved in the conflict had substantially 
completed their arrangements for adequate representation at San 
Francisco before hostilities began, and have not changed their plans; 
one or two of the belligerents had not intended to exhibit anyway, 
and some of them have gone ahead just as though nothing had 
happened, indicating to the world that they can carry on a war and 
participate generously in an international exposition at the same 
time. Then it must not be forgotten that there are still a good many 
countries not yet involved in war. 

It is probable that the war will increase attendance at the Exxpo- 
sition from some quarters. The people of this country and of 
Mexico, Central and South America, will not go to Europe this 
year to anything like the same extent as they have done in former 
years, and the sight-seeing crowds will no doubt turn toward San 
Francisco. The foreign visitors from Europe and the Orient will 
not be so great as would have been the case had peace prevailed. 
But the attendance from these sources probably would not have 
been very great in any event. 

The attractions of the Pacific Coast and the exhibits at the San 
Francisco Exposition should serve to draw a very large number of 
visitors. 

Of all the many interesting sights the visitor will witness, we 
venture to express the belief that nothing more marvellous will be 
seen than the spectacle of the newly-risen City of San Francisco 
itself. From the prostrate desolation of 1906 a magical resurrec- 
tion has taken place. From the ashen grave of less than a decade 
ago, a new and splendid city has been reborn—a witness of the 
survival of the spirit of daring and courage which animated the 
pioneers of 1849. 

The visitor to the Pacific Coast will find there nothing of the 
Far West that once constituted a picturesque feature of our national 
life. What there is left of it—which is not much—lies in Wyoming 
and Montana, with just a little fringe in a few other States. The 
Pacific Coast in many respects is like the Atlantic seaboard, though 
possessing its own distinctive traits. 

He who journeys to the Coast for the first time finds his admira- 
tion divided by many interesting and wonderful cities and scenes. 
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The splendid development of Seattle and Tacoma, the majesty of 
Rainier (or Mount Tacoma, which you will,) yield to the grandeur 
of Mount Hood, as the latter does to Shasta, while you are capti- 
vated by the solidity and beauty of Portland, until you reach 
San Francisco—the truly metropolitan city of the Pacific Coast— 
which seems to eclipse all you have seen, until you go to Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Redlands, San Diego, and all 
the wonderful region of Southern California—and you end by 
being in doubt again. 

Truly, all these are wonderful things to see, with the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Grand Canon and many other great natu- 
ral scenic marvels thrown in for good measure. And the going, 
by rail or water, is so pleasant that one scarcely feels inconvenience 
or discomfort but rather enjoys the luxury. 

To the banker the Pacific Coast appeals this year with com- 
pelling power. Besides the attractions thus faintly sketched above, 
there will be the American Institute of Banking convention at San 
Francisco in the summer and the convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association at Seattle in the fall. And to every banker who 
visits this beautiful and prosperous section of our country there will 
be given by the people of the Pacific Coast a spontaneous and 
generous welcome. 








NATIONAL BANKS AND TRUST COMPANY POWERS 





ROM Michigan there comes a protest against conferring trust 
company powers on national banks as authorized in the Federal 
Reserve Act, when not in contravention of local laws. This 

protest is made by Michigan trust companies, which justly complain 
that as they are not endowed with banking powers it would give the 
national banks an undue advantage if they were permitted to exer- 
cise the functions of a trust company. 

Some of the States have already prohibited the exercise of the 
duties of registrar, trustee, executor and administrator by any other 
corporation except trust companies duly organized under State 
lav's. Where this prohibition exists, manifestly the Federal Reserve 
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Board can not endow the national banks with trust company 
powers. 

There does not seem as yet to have been much demand from the 
national banks for an extension of trust company powers to them 
under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act. Should the national 
banks quite generally avail themselves of this privilege and that of 
adding savings departments it would give them in many cases such 
an advantage over the State banks as to force the latter into the 
national system. If, however, the national banks remain indifferent 
to what seem valuable privileges, it may tend greatly to circum- 
scribe the usefulness of the Federal Reserve System. 





COST OF THE WAR TO EUROPE 





IGURING out the cost of the war in Europe, the London 

“Statist” finds that the comparison of supply services for the 

United Kingdom alone from the beginning of the war up to the 
end of 1914 showed an excess over 1913 of £178,000,000. The 
extra cost of the war for the first six months for Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, France and the United Kingdom is placed at 
£1,715,000,000. 

But if to the direct cost of war there be added the value of lost 
production and the value of lost lives, the total would go up, per- 
haps, to the stupendous sum of $23,800,000,000, or about ninety-six 
per cent. of the semi-annual national income of the principal bellig- 
erents. Probably to this should be added the very large destruction 
of fixed capital. 

These expenditures are for the first six months, and they are 
liable to be augmented during the second half of the year should the 
contest continue, as it now bids fair to do. 

The estimates given, while very large, do not include all the 
European nations involved nor Japan. Besides, the loss to the 
neutral nations in various ways has been heavy. 

In much of the discussion of the probabilities of future wars 
prior to the recent outbreak it was assumed that the cost was so 
tremendous as to preclude armed conflicts, but recent experiences 
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have negatived that assumption. When the present war ends and 
the costs are reckoned up, fresh light may be thrown on this subject. 
If the results of the war are far-reaching and liable to be of consid- 
eral permanence, this may tend to make the price paid seem less 
exorbitant. Should the conflict end indecisively, the great expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure will have been in vain. Perhaps, in any 
event, the outcome will make mankind ponder and seek for a less 
expensive and more humane way of settling international differ- 
ences. 





PROHIBITING OVERDRAFTS. 





LETTER was recently issued by the Comptroller of the 
Currency requesting directors of national banks to adopt a 
resolution directing that officers or employees of such banks 

should not pay or charge to the account of depositors any check 
when there are not sufficient funds on hand to meet the same. 

While the discountenancing of overdrafts may be well enough, 
it seems that it would be going altogether too far for a bank to 
refuse payment of a check merely because the depositor had over- 
drawn his account to a trifling extent. Such overdrafts not infre- 
‘quently result from mere errors in addition and subtraction, and 
there are cases where a depositor may overdraw his account quite 
innocently through having had credited to him checks which he has 
deposited but which are, for no fault of his own, later returned. 
These, and many other circumstances familiar to bankers, would 
make a strict compliance with the Comptroller’s request a source 
of great injustice and hardship, and would probably endanger busi- 
ness transactions far more than is justified by any real or apparent 
evils arising through overdrafts. 

The American banker generally has a horror of two items 
appearing in his published statements—‘rediscounts and bills pay- 
able” and “overdrafts.” It is one purpose of the Federal Reserve 
Aci to remove this horror so far as it relates to rediscounts. In 
En land, if we are correctly advised, the overdraft is not regarded 
wit’) much concern. If a depositor has established his standing and 
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credit when opening an account, why should the bank trouble aboui 
a slight overdraft? 

The “good” depositor will, of course, always maintain a fair 
balance, and it would no doubt be better if every depositor made 
some arrangement whereby a temporary loan would automatically 
spring into existence to care for any drawings above the usual pro- 
vision. But our bankers probably exaggerate the importance of the 
overdrawn account. Certainly the overdraft evil has not attained to 
such proportions as would warrant the banks to refuse payment of 
checks where the balance was insufficient as proposed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 





CONSERVING BRITISH CAPITAL. 





NNOUNCEMENT was recently made in London that future 
issues of securities there would be made subject to Govern- 
ment approval. 

The capital fund of a country in time of war assumes a tre- 
mendous importance from a military standpoint. Not only does the 
Government immediately concerned need to watch the money market 
narrowly to see that there is no lack of funds to take up public loans 
promptly; but, as in the present case, when one country must assist 
in meeting the financial requirements of its allies, there is additional 
need of precaution in conserving investment funds. This does not 
mean, necessarily, that other foreign loans will be stopped entirely 
in London or that the prime demands for industrial capital at home 
and abroad will not be met; but it does mean, at least, that under the 
pressure of circumstances the direct and indirect military necessities 
will have the first call on investment funds. 

Under modern military conditions success is less dependent than 
formerly on the mere personal courage of the troops. The huge 
outlays for munitions of war and for transportation require great 
sums of money, and therefore capital plays a large part in deciding 
the results of campaigns. 

The action of the British Government in scrutinizing loans will 
serve to call attention to the fact that, for the time being at least, a 
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considerable part of the capital heretofore going into the peaceful 
prosecution of industry and trade must be diverted to the purposes 
of war. 





HOLDING NATIONAL BANKS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
UNDERWRITING LOSSES 





NE of the latest performances of the present Comptroller of 
the Currency is the promulgation of a decree holding direc- 
tors of National banks responsible for losses incurred in 

underwriting operations. The mandate, ordering such losses to be 
made good, was originally directed against a few New York banks. 

The doctrine of holding bank directors responsible for losses is 
not a novel one. It has been applied by the courts in cases where 
the loss was due to a direct misapplication of funds or to gross 
negligence. 

But the application of the principle in this particular instance 
is somewhat new. If it should be established that a National bank 
has no power to engage in underwritings, perhaps the Comptroller 
is correct in demanding that the banks be reimbursed for such 
losses. 

If the rule works both ways, the profits derived from such 
operations do not properly belong to the banks either. These are 
doubtless much greater than the losses. And if the directors are 
called on to make good any losses on the account mentioned, all they 
will have to do is to ask the banks to fork over the profits they have 
made, and out of the sum so received the directors can foot the losses 
and pocket the remainder. They will thus be indebted to the Comp- 
troller’s ruling for a windfall on which they had not counted. 

No doubt, it would be better, for several reasons, if the commer- 
cial banks were kept entirely free from participating in under- 
writing syndicates. Even where no losses are sustained, the bonds 
or stocks are liable to remain for some time on the underwriters’ 
hands, thus tying up a considerable amount of banking funds at a 
time when they might be needed for the more usual banking func- 
tions. 

When the commercial banks are driven out of the underwriting 
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business, where shall the great railway systems and industries look 
for capital? They can no longer appeal to the big private banking 
firms for these were largely dependent upon the banks. The trust 
companies have done more or less of this work already; but they, 
too, have been criticized for it. If there are more than ordinary 
risks attached to the transaction, perhaps the trust company has 
less right than the bank to engage in it. 

May we not before long be driven to the necessity of organizing 
special investment banks of large capital for the sole purpose of 
handling the country’s stock and bond issues? 

If that should be the outcome of the Comptroller’s somewhat 
fantastic proceeding, it may turn out to be less ridiculous than it 
now appears. 





GETTING RID OF UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS. 





ANKS in a certain locality, according to report, are to charge 
fifty cents a month to all depositors who do not maintain an 
average monthly balance of $100. From another source comes 

a proposal that the banks take concerted action to rid themselves 
altogether of depositors whose accounts do not show a profit. 

The objection to the small account, of course, comes from com- 
mercial banks affording checking facilities, and not from savings 
banks where payments are made only on presentation of pass-books. 

If savings banks were to be found in every community, perhaps 
little objection could be brought against the proposals referred to 
above; but there are many communities where there are no such 
banks and where the existing commercial banks do not conduct sav- 
ings departments. The latter may be set up as a part of the business 
of national banks under the Federal Reserve Act, but only a limited 
number of national banks have as yet availed themselves of this 
privilege. Besides, a great many small towns have no national 
banks. 

The banks of the United States have never been indifferent to 
people in humble circumstances. They have done a great deal to 
encourage thrift and to aid the small farmer or merchant to become 
successful and prosperous in his business. Furthermore, the banks 
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perform an immense amount of service to the community without 
any charge whatsoever. 

It is therefore clear that irritation over small accounts does not 
arise either from an intense desire to make profit or from an indiffer- 
ence to the person of limited means. 

The banks no doubt feel that these petty checking accounts are 
not only unprofitable themselves but that they virtually eat up a 
portion of the profits derived from those having heavier balances. 
It is, in a sense, a case of the weaker brother being supported by 
the stronger. 

If our banks were a combination of savings and commercial insti- 
tutions, it might be possible to get depositors into the savings depart- 
ments first, keeping them there until they gradually increased their 
resources to a point where they could profitably be transferred to the 
commercial department. Of course, a change like this is continually 
going on where the business of banks is so divided, or in other cases 
from outside banks. 

It is not always possible to know at just what moment an un- 
profitable depositor may develop into the profitable class. He might 
get a legacy or a windfall of some other kind. But banking would 
not survive very long on such uncertainties. The best thing that can 
happen to both parties in interest is for the small depositor, by thrift, 
energy and business capacity, aided by the bank, to develop into a 
successful man of affairs whose account would be welcome at any 
bank. | 

Perhaps, in many instances, the banks lose their patience while 
waiting for a development from the undesirable to the desirable class 
to occur. | 

Where a depositor with a small balance is in the habit of drawing 
numerous checks for petty sums the clerical labor involved makes the 
account unproductive of profit to the bank. 

Is it possible to simplify the bank’s machinery so that these small 
accounts would show a profit? 

Or does the remedy lie in another direction? 

Suppose that instead of handing out a check-book to small depos- 
itors a bank could hand out its own credit notes, would not this tend 
to simplify the clerical work? 

The reserve being the same against notes and deposits, it would 
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make no difference to the bank whether the depositor had a pass- 
book with a deposit credit or whether he held its notes. 

The Bank of France makes a large proportion of its loans in 
amounts of $20 and less; but these loans are made in cash, and cash 
is collected for them. 

Have the bankers of the country given any serious study to this 
problem of credit notes in relation to the needs of small borrowers? 
Is it possible that here is an undeveloped field of profit which the 


banks have overlooked? 





A CASE IN POINT. 





HILE on this subject of small checking accounts it may be 
instructive to quote from some recent correspondence giving 
the experience of a western bank. The writer, who is a 

very energetic young banker with progressive ideas, says: 

“A recent analysis of our accounts figured on the expense of 
carrying each account, reveals the fact that we have 4,646 small 
checking accounts with an average balance of $30. The cost of 
handling these accounts above the income is something like $26,000 
a year. 

“T realize the fact that we ought to encourage every person to 
become a depositor in a bank, but somehow I am not exactly clear 
on encouraging them to open small checking accounts, because I 
have seldom found that a person who carries a small checking ac- 
count is ever able to accumulate any sum of money. In fact, the 
small checking account seems to make it very easy for them to spend 
their money, and what they deposit at the end of the month is ex- 
hausted by the first of the following month. I find it has become a 
habit with a great majority of these to issue checks, some writing as 
high as thirty checks in drawing out $100. 

“From an examination of this class of depositors, I am almost 
persuaded that it is really a detriment to these people to be allowed 
to have a checking account at all. Apparently by the use of the 
bank check they lose their sense of the real value of money. By this 
I mean they find it easier to draw a check for five dollars than it 
would be to go into their pocket and take out a five-dollar bill, the 
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bill appearing to have so much more value that perhaps they would 
not be'so inclined to spend it. 

“T would not want you to understand that this bank objects to 
smail accounts, because if there is any bank in the West that is after 
the accounts of the small depositor, it is ours, but we can confine 
these to our savings department, where money can only be drawn 
by appearing in person and presenting the pass-book. We make 
every effort to build up these accounts, and have been very suc- 
cessful. 

“Another view which we gained from our experience is that we 
are obliged daily to send back about fifty to one hundred checks 
because of insufficient funds. It is safe to say that ninety per cent. 
of these checks are drawn against the small accounts. Our tellers 
and bookkeepers are compelled to be constantly on guard against 
this same class of accounts, and therefore it requires almost personal 
attention to take care of them. If we should eliminate these 4,600 
accounts, we could carry the remainder of our commercial depart- 
ment of about 25,000 accounts with one-third of our present force 
of employees. 

“Many of these accounts are simply household accounts where 
the wife deposits fifty dollars the first of the month and then draws 
this out in checks ranging ‘from fifty cents to $2.50. Many of the 
accounts belong to clerks in the various stores whose income is from 
$50 to $60 a month, and they likewise draw a great many checks. I 
think it is safe to say that of our 52,000 accounts the 4,600 of these 
small checking accounts cause more concern, more worry, and more 
trouble than all the rest put together. 

“What I would like to see, and what we have often suggested 
to those whose accounts are of the 4,600, is to have their money 
transferred to our savings department. We are only partially 
successful in doing this, as many of them state that they expect to. 
use the money and want it for back bills and small accounts. Upon 
inquiring of the other banks here, I find the same condition pre- 
vails, one banker stating to me that he was certain at least twenty- 
five per cent. of the commercial accounts carried were at a great 
loss to the institution. 

“I have always taken the stand that if these accounts actually 
benefited the people by helping them to accumulate funds and thus 
get ahead instead of helping them to spend their money, it would 
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be a good investment for us to sustain a loss even of $25,000 annu- 
ally. I have gone back over these small accounts running from 
six to ten years, and am frank to say the balance is no larger, except 
where they have transferred their balance to our savings department. 

“From the condition that prevails in our city, no doubt I have 
been prejudiced to some extent against this class of business. [I 
am heartily in sympathy with the poor man who is honest, and have 
always been willing to do what I could to give him a chance, pro- 
viding I could see the chance that I was giving him was really for 
his benefit. What we need in this country is more thrift and more 
saving, and I hardly think that the unrestricted giving of these 
small checking accounts to the poor people will ever help them to 
save, but would rather encourage them to spend. 

“If we could give these people savings accounts, and thus 
be a means of assisting them in saving, I believe it would be the 
proper thing to do, because so many of them insist on having an 
unrestricted account upon which they can check as freely as they 
please. The banks here perhaps have taken the attitude they have 
towards these small accounts because this class of accounts is in- 
creasing rapidly; in fact, if we would permit it to continue another 
five years, our expense of carrying these accounts would probably 
increase to $50,000 a year, a goodly sum, I am sure. 

“My ambition is to help people of small means and not to hinder 
them. As yet I cannot see that a bank is doing much good by 
allowing them to use these checking accounts indiscriminately, and 
to restrict them brings on argument and discussion with each one. 
If you have an understanding with them that they are to draw five 
checks a month, nine-tenths of them will draw ten or twenty. You 
take the matter up with them, and they will only become angry. 

“We have incidents where these unprofitable customers come 
into possession of some wealth, but have found as a rule that in view 
of the fact that they never have accumulated any sum of money and 
have always spent what little they had as fast as it came to them, 
that whatever they fall heir to melts away very rapidly; in fact, 
about the next day after this money comes into their possession they 
buy a touring car.” 

This correspondence, revealing as it does, in some detail, a 
bank’s actual experience with the small checking account, should 
prove instructive. 
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If the banks have exhausted the possibilities in the economical 
handling of accounts, the principal remedy remaining would seem 
to lie in the better education of the small depositor in his duty 
toward the bank. 





THE COTTON LOAN FUND 





v 


ECAUSE there was practically no use made of the cotton loan 
fund of $135,000,000 pledged by the banks of the country, 
it has been assumed that the plan was a failure. 

The fact is that the relief of the cotton situation brought about 
by the renewal of exports made the employment of this fund un- 
necessary. This is of course a fortunate outcome. Nevertheless it 
does not prove that had the cotton crop failed to move forward to 
markets this expedient would not have been found useful. When 
the cotton loan fund was formed, the export of cotton was prac- 
tically at a standstill. When the crop began to move, the situation 


underwent a sharp change, but no one could positively foresee that 
such a change was so soon to occur, though it is now easy enough, 
after the event, to criticise the cotton loan fund as being un- 


necessary. 

The actual value of expedients of this character is not to be 
determined by the use made of them. Emergency measures usually 
have a reassuring effect far transcending the extent to which they 
are employed. Speaking of the emergency measures adopted by 
the Dominion Government on account of the war, Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, recently 
said. 

“The value of such measures is not to be judged by the use made 
of them. On the contrary, we are proud that they were used 
so little. Their real value consists in the assurance to the public and 
to the banks that steps have been taken, so far as lies in the power of 
the Government, to enable business to go on as usual.” 

This may be said of the cotton loan fund and some other emer- 
gency measures adopted in this country. Probably some of them, 
in the light of subsequent events, have proved unnecessary, but they 
at least represented a spirit of co-operation on the part of the banks 
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and the Government, and afford an evidence that concerted action 
may be relied on to do everything possible to protect the business 
situation. This undoubtedly adds to the general feeling of security 
and prevents the spread of alarm. 

If the cotton situation had not automatically righted itself we 
should no doubt have heard plenty of criticism had the Government 
and the banks neglected altogether the taking of precautionary 
measures. 





CHARITABLE AND CIVIC FOUNDATIONS 





UBLIC interest has centered lately around the great funds or 
“foundations” established by Mr. Rockefeller and others. 
There has been much discussion as to whether these great 

accumulations, administered as they undoubtedly are for human 
betterment, were in reality beneficial or otherwise. 

The argument against them rests on the ground that they tend 


to take away from communities and individuals a degree of their 
self-reliance and thus weaken the moral fiber of the people. For 
example, suppose that these funds set aside a definite sum to be 
used in bestowing a college education upon young men or women; 
it is contended that they would be better off if they had to work for 
the money necessary to procure such an education than to receive it 
gratuitously. This argument rests upon the assumption that great 
men—such as Lincoln, for example—were made great largely on 
account of their struggle with adverse conditions. 

The belief in poverty as a stimulus to exertion and as a promoter 
of virtue still prevails, though each of us only recommends it to 
the other fellow and none of us take it ourselves. 

But at least the bequests of wealth for public purposes may be 
expected to grow, and the question now uppermost in the public 
mind is how best to utilize these munificent gifts. Much of the 
public giving has been indiscriminate, and sometimes of doubtful 
usefulness. Moreover, changing conditions not infrequently tend 
to nullify the donor’s aim. 

An opportunity to leave money for the general public welfare, 
without tying it up in definite and ineffective ways, is afforded by 
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“foundations” which are being created by the trust companies of 
the country. The first of these was established by the Cleveland 
Trust Company at the suggestion of Mr. F. H. Goff, the company’s 
president. In the first year some twenty million dollars was be- 
queathed to this foundation. 

Following the successful example of Cleveland, the St. Louis 
Community Trust has been established with the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company as trustee. It was the belief of the committee 
representing’ various civic organizations that an opportunity to es- 
tablish such a fund was offered by the fact that there were many 
persons who in making their wills desired to leave money for a 
public purpose, but lack the information as to how to leave it so 
as to be most effectively used. It was also the belief of the com- 
mittee that the welfare of St. Louis would be greatly promoted if a 
fund could be established, the income of which would be used each 
year to advance progressive movements in the interest of the whole 
city. The objects sought to be attained may be thus stated in 
brief : 

To receive contributions, large and small, from various sources, 
which, taken together, shall constitute one trust fund to be held 
and used for the benefit of the community, in such manner and for 
such purposes as the committee representing the community may | 
from time to time direct, subject to the limitations imposed by the 
declaration of trust. 

To secure a safe, economical and intelligent management of said 
fund through a permanent trustee, so as to produce a stable and 
reasonable income therefrom. 

To have the income and principal applied under the direction 
of an impartial committee, so selected and controlled as to guarantee 
the best use of the funds for the particular needs of the community 
at the time when such funds are available. 

The principal fund is to be in charge of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, as trustee, while the income, available for the 
purposes of the trust, is to be expended by an impartial, non- 
sectarian, non-political committee serving without compensation. 
No two members of this committee will be of the same religious 
denomination, and it will be composed of men or women who are 
informed concerning the educational, social, civic and charitable 
needs of the city at the time the fund is being expended. 
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The necessity for and the advantages of such an agency for the 
administration of charitable bequests are apparent to all thoughtful 
persons who have considered the subject. The wide distribution 
of wealth in this country has greatly increased the number of trust 
estates created primarily for the benefit of certain persons during 
life, and thereafter to be devoted to some charitable purpose. It is 
impossible for the creator of such a trust to wisely select the particu- 
lar object that will be most deserving of his bounty, at the uncertain 
future date when the fund will be available. 

The community trust solves this problem by having the rep- 
resentative public committee, familiar with existing conditions, de- 
termine the best means of making the fund accomplish the purposes 
of its donor. A person may devote a part of his wealth to aid a 
particular kind of people who are unfortunately conditioned in life. 
In time conditions may change and the cause for his benefactions 
disappear; the fund becomes in a measure useless, because there is 
no one then living who has power to change the trust and select 
other beneficiaries for the fund. 

This, of course, is only a general outline of the plan, and other 
trust companies desirous of inaugurating a similar service in their 


communities may obtain the full details of the company already 
referred to above. 

The certainty that under this method of handling public bequests 
their usefulness will be greatly enhanced, will no doubt tend to 
stimulate giving for such purposes. 


my 


Tax on Banking Capital 


EGARDING the tax imposed on business and which was not doing busi- 
bankers by the act of October 22, ness as such during the preceding fiscal 


1914, this ruling is reported by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
“The tax on bankers due from in- 
corporated companies engaged in the 
banking business should be measured by 
the total of the amount of capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits used in such 
business, as shown by their books for 
the fiscal year preceding the period for 
which the tax is paid. Money borrowed, 
bills payable, rediscounts and time cer- 
tificates of deposit should not be in- 
cluded as a portion of the capital. 
“Regarding a bank, now engaged in 


year, the tax due should be computed on 
the total paid in capital, together with 
the surplus and undivided profits (if 
any) used or employed during the 
month the bank opened for business. 
“Taking up the question of comput- 
ing the tax due from a private bank, not 
having a capital stock represented by 
shares, such tax should be computed 
on the basis of the total of the actual 
capital used or employed in banking 
business, together with the amount of 
surplus and undivided profits.” 
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N last year’s review it was explained 
I deposits which slowed down during 
that the expansive movements in 
the second half of 1912 came to an end 
entirely in 1913—the total as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, being $1,150,000,000, as 
against $1,147,000,000 on December 31, 
1912. Taking the whole year 1914 it is 
seen that there was only a trifling net 
gain—the increase being $11,000,000, 
which amount looks small in compari- 
son with the gains of $100,000,000 and 
more recorded for 1912 and some pre- 
ceding years. However, while the small 
net gain might convey the impression 
that there was comparatively little fluc- 
tuation in 1914, there were some consid- 
erable movements in evidence. Thus in 
January, which is always a month of 
great contraction, the deposits fell $41,- 
000,000, the decrease naturally being in 
the current account balances, or demand 
deposits. The January balance, of 
about $1,110,000,000, represents the 
low point for the year. Up to the end 
of June, 1914, there was a rapid in- 
crease, stimulated by the placing of the 
Canadian Pacific note issue of $52,000,- 
000 in February and by other new Ca- 
nadian loans in London. Owing to 
these transactions the total stood at $1,- 
175,000,000 on June 30—representing 
a gain of $65,000,000 in the five months, 
and a new high record. 

Since the outbreak of the war the to- 
tal has shown a tendency to fall, but the 
decrease has not been very important. 
However, under normal conditions 
there is usually an important rise in the 
months of September, October and No- 
vember while the crops are being 
financed. It is doubted whether the 


contraction shown in January, 1915, 
will be as great as in 1914. Business 
has been on a quieted scale; also manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns are 
drawing capital from active business, 
and placing it temporarily in the form 
of bank deposits or other investments. 
So there might be an increase in the 
aggregate of deposits in the course of 
the present year. The apparently in- 
creasing disposition on the part of New 
York bankers to consider issues of va- 
rious kinds of Canadian securities also 
appears to point to an increase in Cana- 
dian bank deposits. 


rod 


“7 


BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


HE course of the bank-note circula- 

tion in 1914 has been abnormal. 
In the first part of the year the volume 
of bank notes in circulation ran a little 
below the figures of the preceding year. 
Probably the decrease would average 
about $4,000,000, or say five per cent. 
In August there was an unprecedented 
jump of nearly $20,000,000 of bank 
notes outstanding. In this month the 
Dominion Government, after the breach 
between Britain and Germany, relieved 
the chartered banks of the obligation of 
redeeming their notes in specie or legal 
tender notes, and also authorized the 
banks to pay their depositors with bank 
notes instead of legal tender as in nor- 
mal times. ‘These concessions, or priv- 
ileges, were not fully availed of. The 
clearing-house executives in the various 
Canadian centres intimated to the mem- 
bers that settlements must be met in 
Dominion notes as previously. These 
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settlements, of course, would embrace 
withdrawals of deposits as well as re- 
demption of bank notes; and there was 
no possibility of any bank in the Do- 
minion following the policy of expand- 
ing its note issues and declining to re- 
deem them through the clearing-house 
on demand—except through withdrawal 
from the clearing-house. 

As mentioned, the rise of $20,000,- 
000 in August—the outstanding circula- 
tion jumping from $94,000,000 to $114,- 
000,000—was due to the conditions 
created by the war. There has been no 
authoritative statement as to the pre- 
cise cause of this expansion; but it is 
thought that a number of depositors con- 
verted their balances into bank notes 
and hoarded the latter. Although the 
depositor was barred from demanding 
gold or Dominion notes in exchange for 
these bank notes, he could of course use 
them at will for purchasing necessaries, 
and could deposit them at any time in 
any Canadian bank. If he were intelli- 
gent and well informed he would also be 


aware of the fact that his holding of 
bank notes represented an absolute first 
claim on the assets of the issuing banks, 
such claim being furthermore guaran- 
teed by the associated banks of the coun- 


try. Thus the creditor unquestionably 
improved his position by changing his 
balance into notes. Of course, the 
hoarding of mere banking promises to 
pay did not have any tendency to lock 
up the available cash resources of the 
country, and did not involve any injury 
to the financial situation. 

This preliminary rush for bank notes 
had the effect of making the subsequent 
expansion of the currency, during the 
crop-moving season, rather smaller 
than usual. In September, grain deliv- 
eries began in western Canada, and 
there was a further rise of $6,000,000 
in the bank-note currency. In October 
the circulation rose $3,000,000, to the 
high point for the year—$123,700,000. 
Thus, counting in the exceptional Au- 
gust rise, there was a total expansion of 
$29,000,000, which is seven or eight 
millions above normal. Apart from this 
moderate increase in the volume of the 
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bank-note currency there was no special 
increase in the circulating medium in the 
hands of the public. There has been a 
large increase in the issues of Dominion 
notes (which will be referred to later) 
but practically all the enlarged issues of 
this legal-tender money were taken and 
held by the banks. Subsequent to Oc- 
tober 31, the bank-note issues contracted 
rapidly. In November there was a drop 
of $9,000,000 followed by a similar drop 
in December; and although the January 
figures are not available at date of writ- 
ing, there would be another heavy fall 
in that month. 

With reference to the loan account, it 
was to be expected that a considerable 
contraction would be in evidence. Dur- 
ing the whole year the commercial loans 
in Canada decreased over $36,000,000. 
On the other hand, there was an in- 
crease of over $7,000,000 in the loans 
to municipalities and a new item of $5,- 
000,000, loaned by the Bank of Mon- 
treal to the Dominion Government. 
Loans to provincial governments also 
are up $10,000,000. These special 
transactions with governments and mu- 
nicipalities are largely the result of the 
blockade in the securities markets. The 
item current loans outside Canada de- 
creased $15,000,000; and call loans in 
Canada fell $4,000,000. The largest 
decrease in loans, however, was in con- 
nection with the call loans in New York 
and London. As compared with De- 
cember, 1913, the reduction is $30,000,- 
000, but if the comparison be made with 
the foreign call loans as at March 31, 
1914, the decrease is $60,000,000. The 
item of call loans in New York has 
proved to be a very valuable reserve as- 
set. The brokers and bankers in New 
York responded well to the requests for 
payment and the Canadian bankers 
were thus enabled to safeguard their 
position in Canada during the crisis. 
There is no doubt that when conditions 
are again normal there will be a decid- 
ed tendency among our bankers to place 
their temporary reserves again in this 
form. The comparative statement of 
position as at December 31, 1914, and 
1913, follows: 
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LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 
Provincial Government deposits 
Deposits of the public (demand) 
Deposits of the public (notice) 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada 
Deposits of other banks in Canada 
Due to banks in Great Britain 
Deposits of banks in foreign countries 
Bills payable 

Acceptances under letters of credit 
Other liabilities 


Capital paid 
Rest, or surplus 
Profit and loss balance 


Specie 

Dominion Notes 

Circulation redemption fund 
Deposits in central gold reserves 
Notes and cheques other banks 
Loans to other banks 

Deposits in other banks, Canada 
Due by banks in Great Britain 
Due by banks in foreign countries 
Dominion and provincial securities 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities 
Railway and other bonds 

Call loans, Canada 

Call loans, elsewhere 

Current loans, Canada 

Current loans, elsewhere 

Loans to Dominion Government 
Loans to Provincial governments 
Loans to municipalities 

Overdue debts 

Real estate other than premises 
Mortgages on real estate 

Bank premises 

Liabilities of customers (letters of credit) 
Other assets 


Total assets 


Dec. 31, 1914. 
$ 105,969,755 
21,462,952 
20,091,309 
349,909,953 
662,830,037 
98,901,413 
8,734,191 
15,893,529 
7,916,454 
7,960,509 
12,247,502 
2,728,572 


*$1,314,646,254 
113,914,913 
113,070,859 

13,922,789 


$1,555,556,815 


$ 62,569,688 
138,056,339 
6,732,562 
9,700,000 
62,053,441 
126,978 
7,660,751 
10,239,738 
35,427,429 
11,233,636 
22,371,171 
72,055,700 
68,511,653 
85,012,964 
786,034,378 
43,413,760 
5,000,000 
14,104,820 
38,256,947 
6,188,017 
3,484,561 
1,693,831 
46,713,745 
12,247,502 
6,667,038 


*$1,555,556,815 
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Dec. 31, 1913. 
$ 108,646,425 
9,473,367 
22,836,323 
$81,875,509 
624,692,326 
108,403,085 
1,792,336 
12,810,721 
8,267,044 
16,537,284 
8,556,210 
3,866,152 
*$1,308,756,866 
114,809,297 
112,118,016 
15,579,253 


$1,551,263,432 


$ 45,423,463 
104,778,358 
6,650,995 
7,597,066 
75,675,413 
129,175 
4,813,890 
9,312,932 
25,601,151 
10,950,292 
22,339,628 
71,108,182 
72,862,971 
115,984,680 
822,387,975 
58,305,388 


3,827,862 
$0,518,573 
4,538,089 
2,048,860 
1,670,192 
41,756,221 
8,555,535 
4,426,365 


*$1,551,26% 432 


*Differences in addition due to omission of cents. 


Immediately Available Reserves. 
Per Cent. of Whole. 
Dec. 31, 1913. 1914, 1913. 
$ 45,423,463 19 15 
104,778,358 42 36 
5,789,473 2 
22,103,362 ll 
115,984,680 26 


$294,079,336 100 


Dec. 31, 1914. 
$ 62,569,688 
138,056,339 
5,868,157 
35,427,429 
85,012,964 


Specie 

Dominion notes 

Surplus in central reserves 
Net foreign bank balances 
Foreign call loans 





$326,934,577 
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It will be noted that there is a re- 
markable change in the composition of 
the available reserves as shown in the 
above table. The total amount as at the 
end of December, 1914, was nearly $83,- 
000,000 greater than the amount shown 
at the same date in the preceding year. 
So far as the specie is concerned, it rep- 
wesented on the later date nineteen per 
«ent. of the whole as compared with 
fifteen per cent. in 1913. There is an 
increase also in the relative proportion 
of the net foreign bank balances. The 
foreign call loans now represent only 
one-quarter of the whole as against 
about two-fifths of the whole in 1913. 
This reflects the wholesale liquidation 
of call loans in New York and London 
during the first three or four months of 
the war. The item of Dominion notes 
shows a relative increase. Reference to 
the inconvertibility of these notes has 
already been made; and the circum- 
stance should be kept in mind when 
studying the banking position in Can- 
ada. The experience of the past few 
years indicates that roundly $90,000,000 
of Dominion notes would be sufficient 
to enable the Canadian banks to meet 
their settlements at the home clearing- 
houses, when the holding is supported 
by, say, $45,000,000 of specie and a 
reasonable amount of foreign call 
loans and balances. Thus the incon- 
vertible paper money in the bank vaults 
is nearly $50,000,000 in excess of the 
amount that can be profitably used. To 
this extent the paper money issues of 
the Government have absorbed funds 
which under ordinary circumstances are 
used in the form of foreign call loans 
or loans to mercantile and industrial 
interests in the Dominion. Of course, 
during the trade depression there is lit- 
tle or no pressure from the business cus- 
tomers for increased credits. But if 
business were to revive, as the result of 
a big wheat crop at high prices in 1915, 
these excessive holdings of Dominion 
notes might prove decidedly embarass- 
ing. There is involved also a considera- 
ble decrease in earning capacity of the 
banks. If the $50,000,000 now carried 
as excess holdings of legal-tender notes 
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were invested in discounts or call loans, 
there would be some revenue from it, 
and the fact would have a tendency to 
cheapen the general bulk of mercantile 
discounts. 

It will be seen from the accompany- 
ing statement of profits that there was 
not much of a reduction in 1914. How- 
ever, in case of one of the banks in the 
list the 1914 figures show profits of $1,- 
218,694 as against $533,653 for a pe- 
riod of five months in 1913. Allowing 
for this and for the profits of one of 
the smaller banks which has not yet re- 
ported for 1914, there would be a de- 
crease of nearly $1,200,000 in net earn- 
ings for the past year. It is also to 
be remembered that some of the annual 
reports issued in 1914 covered in part 
the more prosperous times of 1913. This 
would apply to institutions whose re- 
ports were issued early in the calendar 
year. 


& 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 


"THE outlook for the coming year is 

for a further decrease in earning 
capacity. Loans and discounts to com- 
mercial interests have been substantially 
reduced, and the temporary loans to 
governments and municipalities, which 
replaced them in part, bear lower rates 
of interest. Another point is that com- 
mercial failures have increased greatly, 
and this increase involves heavier ap- 
propriations for bad and doubtful 
debts. Again, although rates for call 
loans abroad were fairly high from Au- 
gust to December, they have declined 
latterly to an unprofitable level. One 
of the remarkable features of the an- 
nual reports issued in the past year is 
the large amount required to be appro- 
priated to cover depreciation in bond in- 
vestment. Altogether, for this purpose 
and for special losses from bad debts, 
over $2,000,000 were used last year. 
There were some special items which 
brought the total of these appropriations 
in 1918 and 1912 up to about $1,200,- 
000 in each year; but prior to 1912 the 
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NET EARNINGS OF CANADIAN BANKS. 


Bank Year ended 
Bank of Montreal . SS 
‘Quebec Bank . Si 
*Bank of Nova Scotia , 
Bank of British No. America 31 
Bank of Toronto . 0 
’Molsons Bank , 
Banque Nationale . 30 
‘Merchants Bank of Canada . 80 
‘Banque Provinciale . Sl 
Union Bank of Canada . 30 
Canadian Bank of Commerce . 30 
Royal Bank of Canada . 30 
Dominion Bank . Sl 

. 2 

$1 

30 

. 80 

Imperial Bank of Canada . 30 
Metropolitan Bank . & 
Home Bank of Canada 31 
Northern Crown Bank . 80 
*Sterling Bank of Canada . 80 
"Bank of Vancouver . 80 
‘Weyburn Security . Sl 


‘Quebec Bank profits 1914 less taxes. 


Net. Profits 
1914 19138 


$2,496,452 $2,648,403 
275,761 288,889 
1,196,116 1,210,774 
685,691 147,485 
$29,538 850,694 
608,196 669,373 
319,908 302,305 
1,218,694 533,653 
187,866 180,781 
712,440 750,096 
2,668,234 2,992,951 
1,886,148 2,142,100 
925,364 950,402 
485,265 498,273 
555,095 462,080 
566,614 534,700 
620,691 706,740 
1,236,985 1,125,971 
165,659 
167,126 
281,167 
113,400 
5,993 
53,969 


192,442 
201,288 
107,042 





$17,975,820 $18,382,984 


*Bank of Nova Scotia absorbed Metropolitan Bank. 


4Molsons Bank profits 1913, less taxes. 


‘Merchants Bank of Canada profits 1913, five months only. 
‘Banque Provinciale profits 1914 and 1913, less profits. 
‘Sterling Bank of Canada profits 1914, less taxes. 


"Bank of Vancouver, suspended payment. 


*Weyburn Security Bank, 1914 profits not published at date of writing. 


appropriations, as published, scarcely 
ever exceeded $300,000. 

No reductions of dividend occurred in 
1914, As a general rule the Canadian 
banks do not distribute more than sixty 
per cent. of their current earnings in the 
form of dividends to stockholders—the 
balance being applied to strengthen re- 
serves, undivided profits, write down 
bank premises account, etc. Thus cur- 
rent dividends can be maintained unless 
there is a falling off of more than one- 
third of the annual earnings. 


Fo] 
BANKING HISTORY. 


PART from the events connected 
with the war, the banking history 
of 1914 has been comparatively com- 
monplace. Towards the end of the year 


one small institution with operations lo- 
calized in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia suspended payment. This bank 
—the Bank of Vancouver—was founded 
five years ago. It paid no dividends, 
and a year or so before its suspension 
was obliged to cut its capital stock prac- 
tically in two as a result of losses. Lo- 
cal banks after the United States pat- 
tern seem to have a poor chance of suc- 
cess in Canada. When one starts, no 
matter where it is, it finds the field sol- 
idly occupied by a number of other great 
banks which are carrying all the sound 
and desirable account’ at rates probably 
lower than the new institution can 
quote. The new bank with its local 
board of directors usually takes on a 
considerable amount of business which 
the other institutions will not touch. 
Its management, as a rule, is not so well 
able to resist pernicious local influences. 
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This failure had practically no influ- 
ence on the general situation, owing to 
the smallness of the figures involved. 
It should be noted, by the way, that the 
failure is the first Canada has had since 
1910. There was one bank amalgama- 
tion during the year—the Bank of 
Nova Scotia absorbing the Metropolitan 
Bank. Both of these institutions were 
prospering. The Bank of Nova Scotia 
is one of the older banks—in point of 
age it ranks after the Bank of Montreal 
and Quebec Bank—and its affairs have 
always been administered with skill and 
conservatism. 


& 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 


HERE was a considerable falling 

off in the agricultural yield in 
1914. The eastern provinces main- 
tained their ground fairly well, but there 
was a heavy falling off in the west as 
a result of dry weather. Herewith is a 
table of the estimated yield of wheat, 
oats, and barley for the three provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
during the past eight years: 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1907..... 70,922,584 74,513,000 19,187,000 
1908..... 96,863,689 108,987,000 24,050,000 
1909.....119,200,000 163,998,000 30,542,000 
1910 101,236,000 108,301,000 7,130,000 
1911 169,725,000 185,570,000 33,300,000 
1912.....196,000,000 224,500,000 49,600,000 
1913.....188,878,000 208,308,000 35,432,000 
1914... ..134,445,628 150,474,500 28,900,916 


The decrease in yield was in part off- 
set by a considerable rise in prices. 
Probably the larger part of the wheat 
crop was sold when prices were around 
the dollar mark. This represents a 
gain of from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. over the preceding year’s prices. 
Then the prospects for the coming year 
have been brightened considerably by 
the recent rise in wheat prices to the 
$1.50 level. There is a strong disposi- 


tion among the farmers to put in every 
available acre in the spring. 


@ 


THE WAR ORDERS. 


ENERAL business has been bene- 
fited to some extent by the large 
orders placed in Canada by Britain, 
France and Russia. Of course, the Ca- 
nadian orders are not nearly as large 
as those placed in the United States, but 
they aggregate a very respectable total. 
They comprise orders for shoes, uni- 
forms, harness, shells, wheat and flour, 
horses, motor cars, and various other 
items. The expenditures of the Domin- 
ion Government in financing the raising 
and despatch of troops to Europe have 
also increased the activity of special 
lines. Canada expects to have at least 
50,000 men under arms at home all the 
time, and in all probability she will have 
also from 75,000 to 100,000 men in Eu- 
rope. This large force necessitates ex- 
tensive financing. 

However, the expenditures for war 
purposes have not sufficed to offset the 
general depression. Unemployment is 
much in evidence and many new facto- 
ries are idle or only partially employed. 
The practical completion of the big rail- 
way schemes, and the closing of the 
London market to Canadian securities 
have been important factors in deepen- 
ing the depression. Latterly the flota- 
tion of certain bonds and debentures in 
New York has raised hopes that a 
fairly good market may be developed in 
the United States. If these hopes are 
realized there may be some increase in 
industrial activity and the rapid de- 
crease in volume of Canadian purchases 
in the United States may be checked. 

As might be supposed, the immigra- 
tion movement has dropped to very 
small figures. European workmen have 
ceased to come; and the movement of 
American farmers into the western 
prairies has fallen off greatly. Proba- 
bly the immigration for the whole year 
would be not much more than half of 
that recorded for 1913. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Scaling Liabilities 


T has long been recognized as lawful 
l and proper to restore insolvent mu- 
tual institutions to a condition of 
solvency by charging each creditor with 
a proportion of the loss. 

In several instances in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Maine, 
insolvent savings banks have been re- 
habilitated by charging each depositor a 
proportionate share of the loss, so that 
the liability to depositors became less 
than the available resources. 

This principle has been recognized in 
the revision of the New York Banking 
Law, and the scaling process is now 
a statutory provision in New York, 
whereas it was formerly a judicial pro- 
ceeding only. 

The first application of this process 
under the new law has been made in 
the case of the Eagle Savings and Loan 
Association of Brooklyn, whose assets 
had become depleted. 

The Court is not clear as to its power 
in the matter, and is divided; but over 
the approval of the Superintendent of 
Banks, and at his request, grants the 
order as an experiment, an alternative 
to winding up the affairs with greater 
loss, 

It would seem unjust to the deposi- 
tors to hold the officials harmless for the 
fraud, and the ruling in the present in- 
stance is without prejudice to any right 
of action which any member has against 
any officer or director for malfeasance 
in office, 

The results of the scaling process 
have always proven beneficial, and the 
end has justified the means, the in- 
stitution saved from liquidation and the 


loss reduced to a minimum. (See In re 
Eagle Savings and Loan Co. in this is- 
sue. ) 


FO 


Indefinite Place of Payment 


PROMIssoryY notes are frequently 

drawn in their printed form pay- 
able at the Bank, 
without specifying the full corporate 
title or the place where the bank is 
located. 

The language of the instrument is not 
ambiguous, but uncertain. Thus there 
are thousands of “First National 
Banks,” and a note so payable invites 
inquiry as to which one of the many 
is meant. But when the place and date 
are properly given in the instrument, 
it is not difficult to interpret the mean- 
ing of the maker to be that the instru- 
ment is payable at the bank located in 
the place named. 

A note was dated at “Hornell, N. 
Y.,” and made payable at the “First 
National Bank.” It was presented for 
payment at the First National Bank of 
Hornell, N. Y., protested, and notice of 
dishonor sent to the parties. 

The question at issue was whether 
the note was properly presented or not. 
The defendants claimed that present- 
ment should have been made at their 
places of business or at their residences. 

The Court very logically held that, 
reading the note as a whole, clearly 
indicated that it was payable at the 
First National Bank of Hornell, N. Y., 
citing Bailey v. Berichofer, 123 Iowa 
59, where the same conditions existed: 
“Where no place of payment is named 
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in a note, it is presumed to be payable 
where the maker resides; and where a 
bank is named, it will be presumed, in 
the absence of language appearing on 
the face to the contrary, that it was at 
the maker’s home town.” 

(See Finch y. Calkins in this issue.) 


& 


Error in Transmitting Tele- 
graphic Stop Order 


N the transmission of telegraphic 
messages accuracy is important. In 

some cases it is absolutely essential. 
An error in terms, amount, name, or 
other detail may result in loss to the 
party addressed, and come back on the 
company, as negligence. 

In banking matters it is vital that 
such messages be accurately sent. To 
wire a broker to sell “two” shares of 
stock, and through error the “two” is 
ticked off ‘“‘ten,” is to lead to serious 
trouble on all sides. 

In this issue we present a case where 
a depositor wired a bank to stop pay- 
ment on a draft issued to “James J. 
Manson,” which by telegraphic error 
was made to read “James F. Manison,” 
the error resulting in the bank being 
misled as to the draft referred to, and 
payment was therefore made over a stop 
order, which was wrongly sent. 

While the case is one which bears 
particularly on the liability of tele- 
graphic companies, it is full of bank- 
ing interest, and worthy of perusal. 
(See Western Union Telegraph Co. v. 
Louisell.) 


& 


Amortization of Bond Income 


T is a principle of law and account- 

ing that the principal of an estate 
should be kept intact, unless it is the 
clear intent of the testator that the 
estate is to be depleted by overpayment 
of income. 

For instance: If a will were to pro- 
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vide that the fund should be invested 
in New York City bonds of a certain 
class, they would cost a premium. Let 
us assume that a 41% per cent. bond is 
bought at $1,050, due in ten years. 

If the full 414 per cent. is paid to the 
beneficiary for the term, at the end of 
the period the principal will be re- 
duced by $50 if no sinking fund is es- 
tablished to replace the amount so in- 
vested. But if only the net income is 
paid over, let us say, 414 per cent., and 
the rest is set aside in a separate fund, 
the maturity of the bond will find the 
original principal still intact, and the 
beneficiary has had all that law and 
equity could in justice to the remainder- 
man give. 

Even if the will is silent on the sub- 
ject, any investment in premium bonds 
should be made in accordance with the 
amortization principle above crudely 
stated. (See Kemp v. MacReady, in 
this issue.) 


& 
Telegraphic Stop Order 


ALABAMA, 


Error in Transmitting Telegram— 
Right to Countermand Payment— 
Damages. 


Court of Appeals of Alabama, Nov. 19, 
1914. Rehearing Dec. 15, 1914. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. VS. 
LOUISELL. 


co) 


AcE by Wm. H. Louissell 
against the Western Union Tele- 
Judgment for plain- 
Affirmed. 


graph Company. 
tiff, and defendant appeals. 


@ 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE second count, as amended, is as 
follows: 


Plaintiff claims of defendant * * * 
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as damages for that heretofore, to-wit, 
* * * defendant, being then and 
there a telegraph company doing busi- 
ness in the State of Alabama, and en- 
gaged in the transmission of messages 
from Repton, Ala., and other points, 
to Mobile, Ala., for compensation, 
undertook and promised, for a valuable 
consideration, and which was paid by 
a plaintiff's agent, to transmit from 
Repton to Mobile, Ala., and deliver to 
the City Bank & Trust Company, a tele- 
graphic message reading as follows: 
“Manistee, Ala., May 17, 1905. City 
Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Ala., De- 
cline payment James J. Manson for 
$250, unless further advised by me. 
William H. Louissell.” And plaintiff 
avers that prior to sending such mes- 
sage plaintiff gave a draft to James 
J. Manson upon the City Bank & Trust 
Company, for $250, which he had the 
right to and desired to revoke; that had 
said telegram been duly and properly 
transmitted, the City Bank & Trust 
Company would have declined payment 
of said draft, as instructed by said tele- 
gram, but that by reason of the. said 
negligence of said defendant, the name 
of James J. Manson was erroneously 
changed in the telegram as delivered 
to James F. Manison, by reason of 
which said error, the City Bank & 
Trust Company were misled as to the 
draft which plaintiff intended to revoke, 
and by reason of such error paid said 
draft, which plaintiff had issued to said 
James J. Manson, and charged the same 
to plaintiff's account, to the great dam- 
age of plaintiff, wherefore he sues. 
The demurrers were: That the names 
were idem sonans. That the telegram 
as delivered was amply sufficient to put 
the bank on notice as to what was in- 
tended. The complaint does not allege 
that the bank was, in fact, misled by 
the alleged error in the telegram. The 
error was not, in fact, misleading. 
Plaintiff was actually indebted to payee 
in the draft for the full amount of the 
same for aught that appears, and, hav- 
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ing paid his own debt, cannot complain. 
For aught that appears the draft has 
been indorsed by the payees and de- 
livered to a bona fide holder, provided 
at the time the messages were filed. 
Failure of complaint to show that plain- 
tiff had a right to revoke the draft and 
stop the payment at the time the tele- 
gram was sent, because it does not aver 
that the draft was in fact presented to 
the bank and paid by it after the alleged 
mistaken telegram had been, in fact, 
received by it. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
(In Part) 


HOMAS, J: This case has been 
once before our Supreme Court 
(West. Union Tel. Co. v. Louisell, 161 
Ala. 231, 50 South. 87), which was be- 
fore the creation of this court. * * * 
Our Supreme Court, while consider- 
ing the case as presented to it on the 
first appeal, in reviewing the action of 
the lower court in giving the general 
affirmative charge for plaintiff, among 
other things said: 


“One material allegation of the com- 
plaint as to which there was no direct 
proof, and of which it is difficult to see 
how there could be direct proof, or any 
proof other than that by a jury drawn 
as an inference from the facts is this: 
‘That had said telegram been duly and 
properly transmitted, the City Bank & 
Trust Company would have declined 
pyament of said draft as instructed by 
said telegram, but that by reason of the 
negligence of the defendant,’ ete. What 
direct and uncontradicted evidence there 
was to prove this allegation we are 
unable to find.” The complaint was so 
amended on the present trial as to 
obviate the necessity for any such proof 
by substituting in lieu of the allegation 
so quoted, the following allegation: 
“That had said telegram been duly 
and properly transmitted and delivered 
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to said City Bank & Trust Company, it 
would have been the duty of the City 
Bank & Trust Company to decline pay- 
ment of said draft as instructed by said 
telegram, but that by reason of the neg- 
ligence of the defendant,” ete. 

With this exception, said Count 2 of 
the complaint, which was so under con- 
sideration on the former appeals, is 
unchanged from what it was then, ex- 
cept also that in lieu of the following 
allegation then in the count, to wit: 

“By reason of which said error the 
City Bank & Trust Company were 
misled as to the draft which plaintiff 
intended to revoke, and by reason of 
such error paid the said draft which 
plaintiff had issued to James J. Manson, 
and charged the same to plaintiff’s ac- 
count,” ete. 

—the following allegation was substi- 
tuted, to wit: 

“By reason of which said error it did 
not become the duty of the City Bank & 
Trust Company to decline payment of 
said draft, which was drawn in favor of 
James J. Manson, and the City Bank 
& Trust Company had a right to and 
did pay said draft, which plaintiff had 
issued to James J. Manson, and charged 
the same to plaintiff’s account.” ete. 

The effect of this last change of aver- 
ment was likewise, as in the case of the 
other change first noted, to relieve the 
necessity of making proof of a fact—al- 
leged in the count before amendment 
and omitted, as seen, by the amendment 

that was not susceptible of direct and 
positive proof, to wit, that the said City 
Bank & Trust Company was misled by 
the said error in the telegram. As to 
whether it was misled or not had refer- 
ence to a mental status—a condition or 
state of things existing in the mind—a 
fact of such a nature that it could only 
be proved as an inference from other 
facts. 

So long as such an allegation re- 
mained in the count, it was necessary, 
under the decision of our Supreme Court 
mentioned, that the case go to the jury, 
and not be withdrawn from them by the 
affirmative charge, since it was their 
function and not the court’s, to say 
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whether or not such an inference should 
be drawn from the evidence. 

The two mentioned amendments, 
therefore, removed from the complaint 
every allegation that was not susceptible 
of direct and positive proof; and there 
having been on this trial positive and 
direct and uncontradicted proof of the 
fact of the alleged error in the telegram 
(which was not the fact when the case 
was under review by our Supreme 
Court, as will appear from an examina- 
tion of their decision), and also direct, 
positive, and uncontradicted proof of 
every other material allegation of the 
complaint, as so amended (which, as 
noted, was likewise not the fact when 
the case was before our Supreme Court), 
we are of the opinion that, in here hold- 
ing that the lower court did not err on 
this trial in giving the general affirm- 
ative charge for plaintiff, we are acting, 
not in conflict, but in entire accord, with 
the said decision of our Supreme Court. 

Under the complaint as last amended, 
we are clear in the opinion that, if, as 
hypothesized in said charge, the jury 
believed the evidence, there was no al- 
ternative but to find, as stated in the 
charge, a verdict for the plaintiff. The 
defendant introduced no evidence what- 
ever; but the chief insistence of its 
counsel (we judge to be) is that each 
and both of the amendments, as pointed 
out, of the count upon which the trial 
was had, and which amendments 
wrought, as seen, material changes in 
such count, were such as to render the 
count demurrable in this: That the 
plaintiff in each of such amendments, 
in order to obviate the previous neces- 
sity of proving facts that were suscep- 
tible of proof only by inferences to be 
drawn by the jury as before pointed 
out, alleged a conclusion of law as to the 
duty of the said City Bank & Trust 
Company, with reference to the pay- 
ment and non-payment of the draft, that 
the law does not authorize to be drawn 
from the facts as set forth in the count. 

We agree that the legal conclusions 
are alleged, as contended, but we do 
not agree that they are not warranted 
by the facts alleged. On the contrary, 
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we are of opinion that they are. The 
giving of a draft or check does not oper- 
ate as an assignment to the payee of the 
funds in the hands of the drawee, but 
the drawer has the right to countermand 
its payment, and if he does so by notice 
to the drawee, before the presentation 
of the check or draft, the drawee would 
be under duty, as alleged in the count, 
not to pay or accept it. People’s Savings 
Bank v. Lacy, 40 South. 346; Nat. Com. 
Bank v. Miller, 77 Ala. 168, 54 Am. 
Rep. 50; Sands, etc. v. Matthews, 27 
Ala. 399; Anderson v. Jones, 102 Ala. 
537, 14 South. 871; Andrews v. Frier- 
son, 134 Ala. 626, 33 South. 6. And 
we are of the opinion, as a matter of 
law, that notice to a drawee bank not 
to pay a draft, stated in the notice to be 
drawn in favor of “James F. Manison 
for $250,” is not, in the absence of more, 
notice to it not to pay a draft then actu- 
ally drawn and subsequently presented 
in favor of “James J. Manson for $250.” 
The bank had a right and was under 
duty to act upon the letter of the notice 
or instruction, unless it knew that there 
was error therein. Presumptively—from 
the facts alleged in the count—it had no 
such knowledge, but had a right to 
assume and to act upon such assumption, 
that the defendant telegraph company 
(who, in transmitting and delivering to 
the bank plaintiff’s message, acted as 
plaintiff's agent) correctly transmitted 
such message. Western Union Tel Co. 
v. Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, 62 
South. 250. 

This message, as delivered to the 
bank, read, as was alleged and as was 
proved without dispute on this trial: 
“Decline payment of James F. Manison 
for $250, unless advised further by me.” 
Such a message, in and of itself, fur- 
nished the bank no warrant or authority 
for declining payment of a draft drawn 
by plaintiff on the bank for $250 in 
favor of “James J. Manson”; and, con- 
sequently, so far as any direction or in- 
formation contained in said message was 
concerned, the bank was under duty to 
pay the latter named draft when pre- 
sented. 

If, independent and outside of the 
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message, the bank knew facts, or came 
into the possession of facts, at any time 
before it accepted or paid the latter 
named draft, from which it knew or was 
bound to know that there was a mistake 
in the message, and that the plaintiff 
intended by the message to direct them 
not to pay the draft drawn in favor 
of “James J. Manson” (for instance, if 
the bank had known that, prior to the 
time the plaintiff sent the message, he 
had given a draft to “James J. Manson” 
for $250, and had not given one at all 
to “James F. Manison” or any other 
person of like name), then probably the 
bank, after receipt of the message di- 
recting it not to pay the “James F. 
Manison” draft, would have been under 
duty to decline payment of the “James 
J. Manson” draft when presented. 

Presumptively, however, the bank had 
no knowledge that there was a mistake 
in the telegram; and, this being true, the 
plaintiff was not required to negative, 
by allegation, the existence of such 
knowledge. If it in fact existed, such 
knowledge, as a result of the changed 
averments of the complaint noted, be- 
came defensive matter, and the defend- 
ant, under the plea of the general 
issue, was at liberty to prove any facts 
from which it might be inferred that the 
bank had such knowledge. If it did 
have knowledge of the mistake in the 
telegram, then defendant’s negligence in 
erroneously transmitting the telegram 
was not, and could not be, said to have 
been the proximate cause of the injury; 
for in such case, notwithstanding the 
error, the bank knew better, and should 
have declined payment of the draft. 
It (the bank), and not the defendant, 
would, in the event it knew of the 
error, have been liable to the plaintiff 
for the sum of money paid out on the 
draft. 

While it was not necessary, we think, 
as stated, in the making out of plain- 
tiff’s prima facie case, yet he intro- 
duced the bank officials, who testified 
that they had no knowledge of the mis- 
take. The defendant, as said, intro- 
duced no testimony whatever. The 
bare fact of the similarity between the 
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name “James F. Manison,’ in whose 
favor the telegram to the bank, in- 
structing nonpayment, stated the draft 
to be, and the name “James J. Man- 
son,’ the payee of the draft subse- 
quently honored by the bank, does not, 
standing alone, of and by itself, afford, 
as contended, any evidence, inferential 
or otherwise, that the bank knew or 
should have known that there was a 
mistake in the telegram, and that such 
telegram was really intended to stop 
payment of the “James J. Manson” 
draft. 

There are so many names, and dif- 
ferences in distinct names are often so 
slight, people are so numerous, com- 
merce so extensive and diversified, and 
the business dealings and other trans- 
actions of individuals, involving the 
payment of money and the drawing of 
checks or drafts, are so varied, both 
as to character and as to the persons 
with whom such individuals may deal, 
that it would be monstrous, we think, 
to assume that when a customer wires 
from a distant point his bank not to 
pay a draft stated to have been drawn 
by him in favor of “James F. Manison” 
for $250, the bank should know, from 
such telegram alone not to pay such 
customer’s draft in favor of “James 
J. Manson” for $250, when, subsequent 
to the receipt of the telegram, such 
draft is presented to the bank. With 
this telegram before it or in mind, when 
“James J. Manson” presented his draft 
for payment—although his rame_ is 
similar to the name (“James F. Mani- 
son’) stated in the telegram—how did 
the bank know but what the plaintiff 
had, at or before the time he sent the 
telegram, given two drafts for $250— 
one to “James J. Manson” and one to 
James F. Manison’’—and but what the 
latter draft would be also presented 
later? 

The bank had a right, and it was its 
duty, to so presume, unless it knew to 
the contrary. It would have acted at 
its own peril if it had done otherwise. 
Nor was it under legal duty to inquire 
as to whether or not a mistake had been 
made. The bank is not the guardian of 


its customers—at least, not to this ex- 
tent—and when one of the latter gives, 
or sends by agent, as in this particular 
case, an instruction not to pay a par- 
ticular named draft, the bank is under 
no obligation, the instruction being, as 
here, clear and unambiguous, to inquire 
if a mistake has not been made. 

It may stand upon the letter of that 
instruction; and if a mistake has been 
made in such instruction by the cus- 
tomer himself, then he, of course, is in 
no position to complain against any 
one; but, if a mistake has been made 
by his agent in transmitting such in- 
struction, then the agent, as the defend- 
ant was, is responsible for its negli- 
gence in that particular, and liable for 
the damages proximately resulting 
therefrom. 

Suppose, instead of being a suit by 
the plaintiff against the defendant 
telegraph company for $250 and inter- 
est for negligence in erroneously trans- 
mitting said message, this was a suit by 
the plaintiff against the said bank for 
$250, and interest, for having paid, 
after receiving such message, plaintiff's 
draft to “James J. Manson” for $250. 
The plaintiff certainly could not re- 
cover, by showing only that before the 
payment of said draft the plaintiff sent 
a telegram to the bank which, when 
delivered to the bank, directed them not 
to pay plaintiff’s draft to “James F. 
Manison” for $250. People’s Saving 
Bank vy. Lacy, supra; Nat. Com. Bank 
v. Miller, supra. Such evidence, stand- 
ing alone, would not only be insufficient 
to send the case to the jury, but a com- 
plainant in such a case, which alleged 
that the bank was notified in advance 
of the payment, or acceptance of the 
“James J. Manson” draft not to pay 
the “James F. Manison” draft, would 
have been demurrable. To make a case 
against the bank, even a prima facie 
one, something more would have to be 
shown—that is, that the bank knew 
certain facts from which, when it re- 
ceived the telegram, it was bound to 
know that it had reference to the James 
J. Manson draft. 

The defendant’s only chance to es- 
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cape liability for its negligence in er- 
roneously transmitting the telegram 
was to make a case against the bank 
by showing that, notwithstanding de- 
fendant’s error, the bank knew, or was 
in the possession of such facts that 
from them it was bound to know, of the 
mistake before it paid the Manson 
draft. There is no evidence in the case 
tending to so show, either or infer- 
entially. 

What we have said and the conclu- 
sions reached with reference to the 
demurrers and the affirmative charge 
render it unnecessary to consider the 
action of the court in its other rulings 
complained of and before mentioned. 
Western Union Tel. Co. v. Whitson, 
145 Ala. 426, 41 South. 405; Griffin v. 
Bass Foundry & Machine Co., 135 Ala. 
490, 33 South. 177; Bawling v. M. & 
M. Ry. Co. 128 Ala. 556, 29 South. 
584. 

The judgment appealed from is af- 
firmed. 

Affirmed. 


& 
ON REHEARING 


The affirmative charge given by the 
court for the apvellee, as referred to in 
the foregoing opinion, read as follows: 

“The court charges the jury that if 
they believe the evidence in this case, 
their verdict must be for the plaintiff 
for $250, with interest from the date of 
the payment of the check by the bank 
to the rendition of the verdict; the 
amount of the verdict not to exceed the 
sum claimed in the complaint.” 

It is urged by the appellant in appli- 
cation for rehearing that, although it be 
conceded that such charge was correct 
in so far as it instructed the jury that 
if they believed the evidence they must 
find for the plaintiff, yet such charge 
was erroneous in that it went further 
and instructed them also that, if they 
found for the plaintiff, the amount of 
damages they should assess would be 
the value of the $250 of plaintiff’s 
money that had been so paid out by 
the bank on the mentioned check, to- 
gether with interest thereon. 


This is the rule for the admeasure- 
ment of damages obtaining in a case 
where the depositor sues the bank for 
money of his that the bank has paid 
out on a check that had, by notice to 
the bank, been revoked before such 
payment or acceptance (People’s Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. [Sup.] 40 South. 
346); and we see no reason why a dif- 
ferent rule should obtain here, where 
the money is paid out, not, as in the 
other case, because of the negligence of 
the bank in failing to give heed to the 
revoking notice, but as a proximate 
result of the negligence of defendant 
telegraph company in failing as plain- 
tiff’s agent to transmit correctly to the 
bank such revoking notice. The fact, 
if it be a fact, as suggested by appel- 
lant’s counsel, though we do not think 
the evidence sustains the contention, 
that the amount of plaintiff's money so 
paid out by the bank as a result of 
defendant’s negligence went in dis- 
charge or part payment of a debt or 
obligation due by plaintiff to the drawee 
of the check or draft does not, we 
think, alter the case or lessen the 
amount of damages that plaintiff is 
entitled to recover, since there is here 
no evidence whatever tending to show 
that the plaintiff authorized the pay- 
ment (all of the evidence being, as 
seen, to the contrary), or that he sub- 
sequently in any way ratified it. 

The rule is well settled that “no man 
can make another his debtor without 
his consent”—that no man can by pay- 
ing the debt of another without his 
request make that other his debtor, 
unless that other avails himself of the 
payment by insisting on it as a satis- 
faction of the debt. Denby v. Mell- 
grew, 58 Ala. 147. There is, as said, 
no evidence whatever that plaintiff has 
availed himself of the payment by in- 
sisting on it to the drawee as a satis- 
faction of the debt. This without more 
is sufficient to dispose of defendant’s 
contention on rehearing; consequently 
we need not, and do not, consider as 
to whether there are not also other 
sufficient answers. 

The other suggestion of appellant on 
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application for rehearing, which is, in 
substance, that if we adhere to our 
holding in the original opinion to the 
effect that the bank had the right to 
act on ‘the telegram as delivered to it 
and was not bound to make inquiry, it 
will result in laying down a rule that 
a bank could act on a forged telegram, 
and that, if ignorant of the forgery, it 
could escape liability, is, we think, in- 
deed far-fetched and has no bearing 
whatever on the case we considered and 
are considering, where no question 
whatever of forgery has arisen. The 
authenticity and genuineness of the tel- 
egram here is admitted. Nor is there 
anything in what we have said in the 
opinion to conflict with the holding, 
quoted in appellant’s application for 
rehearing from the case of Curtice v. 
Landon City & Midland Bank, British 
Ruling Cases, 417), as is too clear 
from such quotation itself to need com- 
ment, to wit: 

“Though a telegram countermanding 
a check may reasonably be acted on by 
a banker, at least to the extent of post- 
poning the honoring of the check until 
further inquiry can be made, yet a 
banker is not bound to accept an unau- 
thenticated telegram as sufficient au- 
thority for the serious step of refusing 
payment.” 

Such is not this case at all. 

60 Southern Rep. 839. 


& 
Scaling Liabilities 
New York 
Right of Building and Loan Association 


to Scale Down Its Liabilities to Re- 
store a Condition of Solvency 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Second Department, De- 
cember 11, 1914. 


IN RE EAGLE SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


& 


PPLICATION by the Eagle Sav- 

ings & Loan Company for an 
order reducing its liability to its mem- 
bers. Granted. 


ER CURIAM: Upon the petition of 

this association, approved by the 
Superintendent of Banks and pursuant 
to the provisions of section 404 of the 
Banking Law, we have ordered a re- 
duction of the liability of the said asso- 
ciation to its members, so as to distrib- 
ute the loss equitably among them. 
While it is not entirely clear that this 
statute properly devolves such power 
upon the court, we feel that we should 
not pass upon that question upon an ex 
parte application. Not only has the 
Superintendent of Banks formally ap- 
proved of this petition, as required by 
the statute, but in attendance upon us 
he states that it is his best judgment 
that this is a wise measure, because 
the alternative is immediate winding 
up of the association by the Depart- 
ment of Banks, which would entail 
great loss to those interested in the 
association. 

The order is experimental. If it is 
ultrajudicial, no rights of any of the 
members are affected. In any event, 
it is made without prejudice to any 
present right of action which any mem- 
ber has against the officers or directors 
of the association for misfeasance or 
malfeasance in office. The Superin- 
tendent of banks has given to the court 
his assurance that he will subject the 
association to frequent visits, which 
will involve almost constant scrutiny 
into the future conduct of the asso- 
ciation. 


p UTNAM J. (dissenting) : By section 

278 of the former Savings Bank 
Law (chapter 409, Laws of 1882), in 
certain cases of misconduct or impair- 
ment of assets, the Attorney General 
could institute judicial proceedings in 
which the court, having become regular- 
ly possessed of the cause, could look into 
and pass upon a measure scaling down 
depositors’ claims. People v. Ulster Co. 
Savings Institution, 64 Hun, 434, 18 N. 
Y. Supp. 960. The court could then act 
judicially, and its orders were effective 
as against the depositors. But the pres- 
ent amended Banking Law (chapter 
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369, Laws of 1914) simply provides 
(by section 404) for an order made ex 
parte on the directors’ petition, ap- 
proved by the superintendent of banks, 
which on its face cuts down a deposit 
without a hearing, and thus affects 
rights which the court has no means 
adequately to look into. An order so 
made, which indorses and confirms the 
vote of the directors, can only be ad- 
ministrated even if bearing the signa- 
ture of a judge. 

Hence I dissent, on the ground that 
this amendment, which calls for a court 
order, but without court proceedings, 
attempts to put on the court nonjudicial 
functions, and is therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 


(150 N. Y. Supp. 442.) 
& 
‘*Money Paid Into Court”’ 


New York. 


Trust Funds—Preferred Deposits. 


New York Court of Appeals, Dec. 1, 
1914. 


HENKEL VS. CARNEGIE TRUST CO., ET AL. 
MORRIS VS. SAME. 


Banking Law (Consol. Laws, c. 2) § 186, 
subds. 6, 11, provide that a trust company 
may be designated as a depositary of money 
paid or brought into court. Section 189 
provides that all moneys brought into court 
by order or judgment of the court may be 
deposited with a corporation designated by 
the state comptroller. Section 190 provides 
that, if dissolved by the Legislature or the 
court, debts due from the corporation as 
depositary, shall be preferred. Code Civ. 
Proc. §§ 743-754, inclusive, provide for the 
payment of money into court and the care 
and disposition thereof. Held, that money 
received by a trustee or a receiver in bank- 
Tuptcy and deposited, subject to check, 
with a trust company, a depositary 
designated by the state comptroller, al- 
though in constructive custody of the court, 
is not money paid into court within the 
statutes, and the debt created thereby is 
not entitled to a preference on bankruptcy 
of the corporation. (From N. W. Rep.) 


& 


ACTIONS by William Henkel, Jr., 
as trustee in bankruptcy of Joseph 
Newman, bankrupt, and by Robert C. 


Morris, as receiver of Simon Lindau, 
alleged bankrupt, against the Carnegie 
Trust Company and others. There 
was judgment in each case dismissing 
the complaint on the merits, which was 
reversed by the Appellate Division (154 
App. Div. 596, 139 N. Y. Supp. 969) 
with directions to enter judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendants appeal. Re- 


versed. 
& 


STATEMENT OF FACT— 
OPINION. 


CAkbD0z0, J.: Trust companies, 

designated for that purpose by the 
comptroller of the state, have the right 
under Banking Law (Laws 1909, c. 10, 
sec. 186, subd. 6 and 11, and 
sec. 189; Consol. Laws, c. 2) to act as 
depositaries of money paid into court, 
Debts incurred as such depositaries are 
entitled to a preference. Banking Law, 
sec. 190. The Carnegie Trust Company, 
which is insolvent and in liquidation, was 
designated as an authorized depositary 
by the state comptroller. It was also des- 
ignated by the United States District 
Court as an authorized depositary for 
the money of bankrupt estates, and to 
that end was required by the bank- 
ruptcy court to execute a bond in a pre- 
scribed sum to the people of the United 
States. Bankruptcy Law, sec. 61 (U. 
S. Comp. St. 1913, sec. 9645). The 
plaintiffs are respectively the trustee 
and the receiver of estates in bankrupt- 
cy. The money which came into their 
hands in the administration of their es- 
tates they deposited in the Carnegie 
Trust Company. The deposits were 
subject to withdrawal by checks. The 
question before us is whether these de- 
posits are moneys paid into court within 
the meaning of the Banking Law, and, 
as such, entitled to a preference. 

By subdivision 6 of section 186 of 
the Banking Law a trust company is 
authorized “to act under the order or 
appointment of any court of record as 
guardian, receiver or trustee of the es- 
tate.of any minor, and as depositary of 
any moneys paid into court, as provided 
by the Code of Civil Procedure whether 
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for the benefit of any such minor or 
other person, corporation or party,” and 
by subdivision 11 of the same section 
“no such corporation shall receive funds 
and moneys paid or brought into court, 
except it be designated by the comp- 
troller of the state of New York a de- 
positary thereof.” These provisions ap- 
ply, in our judgment, to moneys paid 
or brought into court through the order 
or judgment of a court of the state of 
New York and under the title of the 
Code of Civil Procedure regulating that 
subject. It may be that money in the 
hands of a receiver is in the constructive 
custody of the court, but it does not 
follow that it is money paid or brought 
into court within the meaning of this 
statute. When the Legislature provid- 
ed in subdivision 6 of section 186 that 
a trust company might act “‘as deposita- 
ry of any moneys paid into court, as 
provided by the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure,” it contemplated something 
more than authority to accept a deposit 
of money from a receiver appointed by 
a foreign tribunal. The capacity to ac- 
cept deposits from such receivers was 
sufficiently conferred by subdivision 2 
of the same section, authorizing a trust 
company ‘“‘to receive deposits of trust 
moneys, securities and other personal 
property from any person or corpora- 
tion.” 

Something more, we think, was con- 
templated; and that something is very 
clearly stated in the statute; it is the 
right to be named by an order of the 
court as depositary of moneys brought 
into court under the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. When we turn to that Code 
we find a title (c. 8, tit 3, secs. 743-754) 
which reads: “Payment of money into 
court, and care and disposition thereof.” 
That title is, of course, applicable to 
the courts of this state only. Its sec- 
tions prescribe a comprehensive system 
of procedure. Section 743 provides 
that a party bringing money into court 
pursuant to the court’s direction is dis- 
charged thereby from all further liabil- 
ity to the extent of the money so 
paid. Section 744 provides that the 
comptroller shall supervise the admin- 
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istration of court funds. Section 745 
provides that all moneys paid into court 
shall be paid to the county treasurer, 
or in the city of New York to the cham- 
berlain. 

Section 746 provides, in effect, that 
the county treasurer or chamberlain, on 
receiving the moneys, shall deposit 
them in such savings bank, trust com- 
pany, or bank as shall be designated by 
the comptroller. Section 751 provides 
that no money placed in the custody of 
the court shall be surrendered without 
the production of a certified copy of the 
order of the court, the order to be coun- 
tersigned by the judge by whose direc- 
tion it was made. It is a payment into 
court under the authority of these sec- 
tions which was contemplated by the 
Legislature when it gave capacity to 
trust companies to act as depositaries 
of moneys paid into court under the 
Code of Civil Procedure. That con- 
clusion follows from the language of 
subdivision 6 of section 186 when read 
according to its natural meaning. It is 
enforced by subdivision 11 of the same 
section. “No such corporation shall re- 
ceive funds and moneys paid or brought 
into court, except it be designated by 
the comptroller of the state of New 
York a depositary thereof.” 

If the statute is to receive the con- 
struction placed upon it in the prevail- 
ing opinion of the Appelate Division, a 
trust company of this state is prohibit- 
ed, unless designated by the comptrol- 
ler as a depositary, from opening a de- 
posit account with a receiver appointed 
by the courts of another state or a for- 
eign country. It may accept deposits 
from executors, trustees and guardians, 
but not from foreign receivers. That 
is a construction too unreasonable to be 
readily adopted. Read as part of the 
system prescribed by the Code of Civil 
Procedure for the protection of funds 
in the custody of our own courts, the 
prohibition is reasonable and harmoni- 
ous. Interpreted as an interference 
with the right of receivers, though ap- 
pointed in other jurisdictions, to make 
their own selection of depositaries, it is 
an anomalous intrusion. 
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We have thus far confined our consid- 
eration to the language of section 186. 
Stress is laid, however, by counsel for 
the respondents on the language of sec- 
tion 189: 

“All moneys brought into court by 
order or judgment of any court of rec- 
ord may be deposited with any such 
corporation, that has been designated 
by the comptroller of the state of New 
York, as provided by the Code of Civil 
Procedure.” 

It is argued that this provision en- 
larges the class of devositaries defined 
in subdivisions 6 and 11 of section 186. 
We think that such was neither its ef- 
fect nor its purnose. To appreciate its 
true meaning, we must read it in the 
light of the context. When section 189 
is read in its entirety, it will be found 
to add nothing to the powers of trust 
companies as enumerated in earlier sec- 
tions. The earlier sections define the 
capacity of the corporation to accept 
and fulfill the trusts. This section de- 
fines the power of the courts to impose 
the trusts. The later section thus com- 
plements the sections that precede it. 
We shall see this if we follow its pro- 
visions one by one. The first sentence 
of section 189 is the following: 

“When any trust company is appoint- 
ed executor in any last will or testa- 
ment, the court or officer authorized to 
grant letters testamentary in this state 
shall, upon the proper application, 
grant letters testamentary thereon to 
such corporation.” 

This provision was not intended to 
confer capacity on the corporation to 
act as executor. That had already been 
conferred by subdivision 10 of section 
186 which authorizes a trust company 
“to be appointed and to accept the ap- 
pointment of executor of or trustee un- 
der the last will and testament, or ad- 
ministrator with or without the will 
annexed, of the estate of any deceased 
person.” Section 189 rounds out and 
perfects the scheme by making it the 
duty of the court to give effect to the 
annointment by the grant of letters tes- 
amentary. Such a command from its 
nature must be addressed to the courts 
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of our own state only; and so, indeed, 
the section expressly limits it: 

“The court or officer authorized to 
grant letters testamentary in this state 
shall, upon the proper application, 
grant letters testamentary thereon to 
such corporations.” 

The succeeding sentences of the same 
section are addressed in the same way 
to our own tribunals: 

“When application is made to any 
court or officer having authority to grant 
letters of administration with the will 
annexed, upon the estate of any de- 
ceased person, and there is no person 
entitled to such letters who is qualified, 
competent, willing and able to accept 
such administration, such court or offi- 
cer may at the request of any party in- 


‘terested in the estate, grant such let- 


ters of administration with the will an- 
nexed, to any such corporation.” 

This complements the grant of capac- 
ity to accept such letters which had al- 
ready been made in subdivision 10. The 
same purpose is revealed in the sen- 
tences that follow: 

“Any court or officer having authority 
to grant letters of guardianship of any 
infant, may upon the same application 
as is required by law for the appoint- 
ment of a guardian of such infant, ap- 
point any such corporation as guardian 
of the estate of such infant.” 

This complements the grant of ca- 
pacity to act as guardian already made 
by subdivision 6 of section 186: 

“Any court having jurisdiction to ap- 
point a trustee, guardian, receiver or 
committee of the estate of a lunatic, 
idiot or habitual drunkard, or to make 
any fiduciary appointment, may appoint 
any such corporation to be such trustee, 
guardian, receiver or committee, or to 
act in any other fiduciary capacity.” 

This complements the grant of ca- 
pacity to act in those relations already 
made by subdivisions 6, 7 and 10 of 
section 186. Then follows the sentence 
already quoted in relation to the power 
of the courts to appoint such corpora- 
tions as depositaries. Considered as 
provisions affecting the power or ca- 
pacity of the corporations themselves, 
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not a sentence of section 189 adds any- 
thing to the prevfous sections. Con- 
sidered as commands addressed to the 
courts, its provisions must be held to 
be limited to the courts of this state. 
Easton vs. Iowa, 188 U. S. 220, 23 Sup. 
Ct. 288, 47 L. Ed. 452. 

We pass from section 189 to section 
190. It is here that we find the pro- 
vision for a preference of funds held 
as a depositary. The opening sentence 
of that section again confirms the view 
that the statute is dealing with pro- 
cedure in our own courts: 

“No bond or other security, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be re- 
quired from any such corporation for 
or in respect to any trust, nor when 
appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee, receiver, committee 
or depositary.” 

Plainly this provision was not in- 
tended to control the judgment of for- 
eign tribunals. The depositaries in 
view must have been those appointed 
by the courts of this state. As if to 
emphasize the distinction, we find that 
the bankruptcy court, before appoint- 
ing the Carnegie Trust Company its 
own depositary, did exact another bond 
in addition to the security prescribed 
by this provision. The section then 
continues : 

“All investments of money received 
by any such corporation, and by any 
trust company chartered by special act, 
prior to May eighteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two, in either of such 
characters shall be at its sole risk and 
for all losses of such money the capital 
stock, property and effects of the cor- 
poration shall be absolutely liable, un- 
less the investments are such as the 
courts recognize as proper when made 
by an individual acting as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, re- 
ceiver, committee or depositary, or such 
as are permitted in and by the instru- 
ment or words creating or defining the 
trust. If dissolved by the Legislature 
or the court, or otherwise, the debts 
due from the corporation as such ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, trustee, 


committee or depositary shall have the 
preference.” 

The depositaries contemplated by 
this concluding provision are the same 
depositaries contemplated by earlier 
provisions of the same section and by 
the provisions of sections 186 and 189. 
The preference does not include deposi- 
taries designated by the courts of other 
jurisdictions. It does not include de- 
posit made by receivers or like officers, 
except where the fund has been brought 
into court within the meaning of chap- 
ter 8, tit. 3, of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Moneys held by a receiver are 
in a sense in court, for they are held 
by the court’s officer, subject to its con- 
trol, but the statute limits the prefer- 
ence to payments brought into court 
under prescribed conditions. If that 
conclusion is at all doubtful where the 
receiver has been appointed by our own 
courts, we think it is not doubtful in 
any degree where the receiver repre- 
sents the courts of another jurisdiction. 

We do not overlook the provisions of 
the new banking law enacted since these 
cases were decided by the court below. 
Laws 1914, c. 369. How far they have 
changed the previously existing rule we 
need not now determine. Section 188, 
subd. 5, of that act provides that: 

“All moneys brought into court by 
order or judgment of any court of rec- 
ord of this state, or of any other state 
of the United States, may be deposited 
with any such corporation that has been 
designated a depositary by the Comp- 
troller of the State of New York, as 
provided by the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure.” 

This is accompanied by important 
changes in the language of other sec- 
tions affecting the power sof deposita- 
ries. The respondents argue that the 
statute as thus amended is declaratory. 
There is nothing to show that it was 
so intended. It may have expressed 
the belief of the Legislature that a 
change was necessary. Indeed, it can- 
not have been thought to be declaratory, 
for it is limited to courts of a state 
or of the United States. The previous 
statute, if construed as the respondents 
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would have it, extended to deposits 
made under the judgments of the courts 
of foreign countries. But even a de- 
claratory statute cannot control the 
definition of rights that have accrued 
before its adoption. The construction 


of previous statutes, to the extent that. 


they affect such rights, is the function 
of the courts. 

The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion in each case should be reversed, 
and that of the Special Term affirmed, 
with costs in all courts. 

(107 N. E. Rep. 345.) 


& 


Place of Payment 


MIcHIGAN. 


Presentment, Protest, Construction of 


Note. 


Supreme Court of Michigan, Dec. 18, 
1914. 


FINCH V. CALKINS, ET AL. 


In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, a note is payable at the place where 
it is dated; and a note payable at the “First 
National Bank,” is payable at the First 
National Bank in the place named in the 
date of the instrument. 


& 


CTION by John M. Finch against 
Beattie W. Calkins and another, 
copartners doing business as Calkins & 
Augsbury, as indorsers on a note. Judg- 
ment for defendants, and plaintiff 
brings error. Reversed, and new trial 


granted. 
% 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


TEERE, J.: This case presents the 
single question of whether the words 
“the First National Bank,” found in 
the following promissory note, designate 
its place of payment under the law of 
negotiable instruments: 
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“$900. Hornell, New York, July 16th, 
“1909. 


“On June Ist, 1913, after date, for 
value received, I promise to pay Calkins 
& Augsbury, or order, nine hundred 
dollars at the First National Bank, with 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, in- 
terest payable annually.” 


Said note is signed by nine makers, 
and, so far as material here, indorsed 
on the back: 


“Pay to John M. Finch, or order. 
“Calkins & Augsbury.” 


It is sufficient to state without de- 
tails that when this paper fell due it 
was presented for payment at the First 
National Bank of Hornell, N. Y., dis- 
honored there, protested, notice of such 
dishonor and protest timely mailed to 
and received by defendants at their 
place of business in this state, in con- 
formity with the prerequisites essential 
to establish their secondary liability as 
indorsers, provided the presentment and 
demand for payment were made at the 
proper place. 

At the trial of this case in the circuit 
court, upon the conclusion of the plain- 
tiff’s testimony, counsel for defendant 
moved the court to direct a verdict of 
no cause of action and enter judgment 
accordingly, on the ground that it was 
not shown said note had been properly 
presented for payment and dishonored, 
which motion was granted and judgment 
entered according to such ruling. 

Aside from a minor question of plead- 
ing, which we do not regard as con- 
trolling or demanding review, defend- 
ants’ contention, as briefed and orally 
argued, is that the note was never dis- 
honored nor notice thereof given defend- 
ants, so as to hold them liable as in- 
dorsers, because no place of payment 
is sufficiently specified in said instru- 
ment; and, in order to hold the in- 
dorsers, it was incumbent upon plain- 
tiff to present said instrument, when 
due, and demand payment at either the 
usual place of business or residence of 
the makers, or to them whenever they 
could be found, or at their last known 
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place of business or residence, as re- 
quired by the negotiable instrument law 
of the State of New York, which is the 
law governing this case, inasmuch as the 
note was given and is presumably pay- 
able in that state. Requirements of the 
New York law as to presentment are in 
harmony with those which almost uni- 
versally obtain, and substantially the 
same as the negotiable instrument 
statute which has been adopted in many 
of the states. The pertinent part is as 
follows: 

“Sec. 133. Place of Presentment. 
Presentment for payment is made at the 
proper place: 1. Where a place of pay- 
ment is specified in the instrument and 
it is there presented. 2. Where no place 
of payment is specified, but the address 
of the person to make payment is given 
in the instrument and it is there pre- 
sented. 3. Where no place of payment 
is specified and no address is given and 
the instrument is presented at the usual 
place of business or residence of the per- 
son to make payment. 4. In any other 
case if presented to the person to make 
payment wherever he can be found, or 
if presented at his last known place of 
business or residence.” 

It must be conceded that, if the place 
of payment is not specified in this in- 
strument, plaintiff cannot recover, and 
we need spend no time upon the pro- 
visions relative to how presentment 
should be made in other cases. 

Upon the trial, no evidence was in- 
troduced to supplement what appears 
upon the face of the instrument as to 
the place of payment except by the 
following stipulation, introduced in con- 
nection with depositions of the New 
York notary, who protested the note, 
and testified what was done in that 
connection: 

“Tt is conceded that the city of Hor- 
nell is situated and located in the coun- 
tv of Steuben, State of New York, and 
that the First National Bank of Hor- 
nell is also located and situated in that 
city.” 

The note is not in terms which indi- 
cate a purpose to make it payable gen- 
erally. The intent to make it payable 


at a bank is clearly stated, and the name 
ot the bank is given. The only in- 
firmity is a failure to state distinctly 
in the body of the instrument where the 
bank is located, or what “First Na- 
tional Bank” is meant. The language 
is not ambiguous. The most to be 
claimed is that it is indefinite. Though a 
name is stated, it can well be urged 
that, standing alone, such name is not 
sufficiently definite and distinguishing, 
for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are many first national banks 
scattered throughout the country. 

The primary rule of construction is to 
determine, not alone from a single word 
or phrase, but from the instrument con- 
sidered as a whole, the true intent of 
the parties, and to interpret the mean- 
ing of a questioned word, or part, with 
regard to the connection in which it is 
used, the subject-matter, and its rela- 
tion to all other parts or provisions. In 
the absence of anything to the contrary, 
a note is held to be made where it bears 
date; and in Taylor vs. Snyder, 3 Denio 
(N. Y.) 145, 45 Am. Dec. 457, it is said: 


“Although the date of a note does 
not make it payable at that place, still 
the date may, in one respect, be very 
important. It raises a presumption that 
the maker resides there, although it is 
only a presumption.” 3 Kent, 96, 97; 
Lowery vs. Scott, 24 Wend. (N. Y.) 


358; Galpin vs. Hard, 3 McCord (S. C.) 


394, 

In Baily vs. Birkhofer, 123 Iowa, 59, 
98 N. W. 594, where the maker of a 
note promised to pay the sum named 
at “the First National Bank,” it was 
said: 

“Where no place of payment is named 
in a note, it is presumed to be payable . 
where the maker resides; and, where a 
bank is named, it will be presumed, in 
the absence of language appearing on 
the face of the note to the contrary, 
that it was at the maker’s home town.” 

A similar question to this arose in 
Hazard vs. Spencer, 17 R. I. 561. In 
that case the note under consideration 
was dated at Providence, R. I:, and 
made payable “at Bank.” The maker 
resided at Bridgewater, Mass. Demand 
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for payment was made, when the note 
fell due, at a bank in Providence, R. L., 
and the paper protested in the custom- 
ary way. An indorser thereafter denied 
liability because no legal presentment 
for payment and demand on the maker 
had been made. In holding he was not 
released from liability, the court said: 

“But as the note in suit not only bears 
date at Providence, but is also made 
payable ‘at bank,’ we think the only 
fair presumption is that it was intended 
to be made payable at Providence, and 
hence that the knowledge of the holder 
that the maker resided elsewhere has no 
bearing upon the case * * * for 
we can conceive of no reason for the 
making of a note payable ‘at bank’ un- 
less it be thereby intended to make it 
payable at some bank in the city or town 
where the note bears date. Moreover, 
the note being made payable ‘at bank,’ 
the maker was under no obligation to 
pay it at any other place, and hence a 
refusal to pay upon presentation else- 
where would be no dishonor upon which 
the indorser could be charged.” 

In this case the note was not only 
made payable at bank, but at a bank 
named, and there was a bank of the 
name given in the city where the note 
was dated. 

We conclude that, by natural infer- 
ence, fair construction of the instrument 
considered in its entirety and reason- 
able interpretation of the name given 
in the connection used, the note in ques- 
tion was made payable at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hornell, N. Y. 

The judgment is reversed, and a new 
trial granted. 

(149 N. W. Rep. 1037.) 


& 


Amortization of Bond Income 
New York. 
Trusts, Wills, Income. 
Supreme Court, New York, Appellate 


Division First Department, 
Dec. 18, 1914. 


KEMP, ET AL., V. MACREADY, ET AL. 


Unless a will provides to the contrary, 
trustees who invest the funds must, in pur- 
chasing securities at a premium, set aside a 
portion of the income sufficient to keep the 
principal intact. If the securities are part 
of the estate, or specifically bequeathed, the 
full interest should be treated as income. 


3 


CTION by Edward Kemp, as trus- 

tee, and others, against Louisa M. 

K. Macready and others. From a judg- 

ment entered upon report of the referee 

surcharging the trustee, they appeal. 
Modified and affirmed. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT: 


COTT, J.: I agree generally with 

the construction given by the 
learned referee to the will of William 
Kemp, deceased, although not without 
sharing in the misgivings he evidently 
entertained as to the validity of the 
seventh article. I am not, however, able 
to concur in the affirmance of the judg- 
ment appealed from, in so far as it sur- 
charges the accounts of the plaintiffs 
and imposes a personal liability upon 
them for a large sum of money, which 
as it is found, they should have, but 
did not retain out of income in order 
to create an amortization fund to meet 
the depreciation in capital value of cer- 
tain securities purchased by former 
trustees at a price above par and turned 
over to these plaintiffs by order of the 
Surrogate’s Court after an accounting 
by said former trustees. The original 
investment in such securities was au- 
thorized by the will, which gave broad 
powers in this regard to the trustees, 
and such investment is not now claimed 
to have been improvident, as, indeed, 
it could not well be, after the approval 
thereof by the Surrogate’s Court. 

The will made a somewhat unusual 
provision for the payment of income 
to the testator’s widow and children. 
He created, as the will has been con- 
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strued, several trusts for the benefit 
of each, and provided in terms the 
minimum income that was to be paid to 
each; the amount necessary to provide 
the minimum income to be paid over. 
It was not until January 2, 1909, more 
than a year after the commencement of 
this action, that the trusts thus created 
were able to provide even the minimum 
incomes designated by the testator as 
those to be paid to his widow and chil- 
dren, and up to that time the trustees 
retained no part of the income to create 
an amortization fund. They did, how- 
ever, from and after January 1, 1909, 
commence to set aside such an amor- 
tization fund. 

The question as to when and under 
what circumstances trustees should set 
apart income to make good the shrink- 
age in capital value of securities pur- 
chased at a premium above par has been 
much discussed in this state, and can- 
not be said to have been put at rest un- 
til the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in Matter of Stevens, 187 N. Y. 471, 
which was handed down in February, 
1907. Prior to that time it had been 
held, in the Matter of Hoyt, 160 N. Y. 
607, that the question as to how the 
loss, occasioned by the payment of pre- 
miums on investing the principal of a 
testamentary trust fund, should be 
borne as between the life tenant and 
remainderman was to be determined by 
ascertaining, when that could be done, 
the intention of the testator as ex- 
pressed in the will creating the trust, 
in view of the relation of the parties 
and surrounding circumstances. As was 
justly remarked by Chief Judge Cullen 
in Matter of Stevens, supra, no trustee 
could know how to safely act under 
such a rule. 

The rule was finally settled by the 
Stevens Case, followed by Robertson 
vs. De Brulatour, 188 N. Y. 301, that 
in the absence of a clear direction in 
the will to the contrary, where invest- 
ments are made by the trustees, the 
principal must be maintained intact 
from loss by tae payment of premiums 
on securities having only a definite term 
to run, while if the bonds are received 
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from the estate of the testator, or had 
been specifically bequeathed, the whole 
interest should be treated as income. 
Both of the cases last cited, however, 
concede that the rule requiring the cre- 
ation of an amortization fund with re- 
spect to securities purchased by the 
trustees will be applicable only where, 
as is said in the Stevens Case, there is 


‘ “no clear direction in the will to the 


contrary,” or, as is said in the Robert- 
son Case, “when the will affords no aid 
upon the subject of the testator’s inten- 
tion.” The learned referee has applied 
the rule in its full rigor in the present 
case, finding nothing in the will to in- 
dicate a different intenton on the part 
of the testator. I think, on the contrary, 
that such a different intention is very 
clearly expressed. The direction to the 
executors and trustees in each case runs 
as follows: 

“TI direct my executrix and executors 
hereinafter named to set apart out of 
my estate such sum as will be suffi- 
cient to produce an annuity or annual 
sum (of a specified amount) over and 
above all taxes and charges connected 
therewith, * * *and to collect and 
receive the income thereof, and out of 
the net income thence arising to pay 
over or apply to the use of” 

—the beneficiary named a definite sum 
which varies in amount in different 
eases. It is plain that the predominant 
purpose of the testator, so far as con- 
cerned these several trusts, was that 
each beneficiary should receive at least 
the annual income specified in each case, 
and the amount to be set apart as a 
trust fund was measured by its ability 
to produce such income. It seems to 
me that it is quite clear that it could 
not have been within the intention of 
the testator that the several sums_ thus 
provided to be paid should be reduced, 
except by unavoidable taxes, charges, 
and expenses, below the minimum fixed 
by him for the benefit of the remainder- 
men, who, to some extent, at least, will 
profit doubly, if the judgment herein 
be affirmed, in having been paid more 
income than they should have received, 
and then having the amount so paid re- 
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turned to the estate the trustees 
individually. 

Furthermore, as it seems to me, the 
surcharge of the trustees’ accounting 
is very inequitable. It is a legal maxim 
that every man is presumed to know 
the law; but it frequently expresses a 
legal fiction, and it certainly implies un- 
usual acumen on the part of the trustees 
to charge them with knowledge, before 


the decision of the Court of Appeals in 


by 
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the Stevens Case, that the law required 
them, under such a will as they were 
engaged in administering, to cut down 
the annual income specifically provid- 
ed for by setting up an amortization 
fund. 

In my opinion, the judgment appealed 
from should be modified in the respect 
indicated, and, as modified, affirmed, 
with costs to the appellants payable out 
of the estate. 


Mercantile Credit 


(Continued from February number.) 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





THE MERCANTILE CREDIT 
FIELD. 


HE mercantile credit man labors 

ina field widely different from that 

of the bank credit man. Many of 
the credits granted in the day’s work ina 
business house are so small as to re- 
quire but little investigation, other than 
looking up in the agency reports, and 
the loss would be trifling; while in bank- 
ing, especially in large cities, the loans 
are of much larger average. 

A business house has the advantage of 
being able to adjust its prices to the risk, 
and may, in a measure, insure the credit 
by an advance in prices; but the bank 
man has but one price to all and this is 
fixed by law. 

Moreover, the mercantile credit man 
deals largely with those in one line and 
can specialize, while the banker, unless 
he. too, specializes,—and this he should 
not do—must know many. 

The giving of statements in mercan- 
tile credit is not so general as in bank- 
ing credit, the information being ob- 
tained from other sources, although the 

4 


statement is here becoming recognized 
as necessary also. 

Not only is the character of the credit 
on a less secure foundation as it gets 
nearer the final consumer, but the prop- 
erty risk is less valuable as a backbone 
to the structure. For instance, the ac- 
counts receivable of a wholesale house 
are good collateral—they have been se- 
lected; they are good liquid assets; but 
the accounts on the books of the village 
grocer are uncertain of collection, slow, 
and highly dangerous as credit risks. 
He has not selected his risks as care- 
fully as has the man higher up. He did 
not know how, and could not be very 
strict if he did. And if he borrows he 
must do so from his local bank on his 
general reputation. 


& 


FRAUDS IN MERCANTILE 
CREDIT. 


GREATEST frauds are possible in 
mercantile credit, because of the 
ease with which statements and accounts 
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may be juggled and frauds covered. 
This is particularly true of merchandise, 
where a few figures more or less are 
easy to make and hard to discover. The 
picture was recently presented in court 
of a prominent merchant compelling his 
bookkeeper to inflate the merchandise 
account in order to show a profit where 
a loss occurred. In a big concern, han- 
dling millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods yearly, and whose stock runs into 
the six figures, to add a few ciphers here 
and there to the inventory is not diffi- 
cult, and only a physical revaluation 
will disclose the exact state of affairs, 
although an expert accountant could 
verify an inventory to a fair degree of 
certainty without this lengthy process. 
The amount of goods on hand at the be- 
ginning of the term plus the purchases, 
minus the sales, must equal the present 
inventory; but if accurate records are 
not kept, or other frauds indulged in, it 
is not easy to detect any irregularity, 
as only re-inventory will accurately de- 
termine conditions. 

The banker must pin some faith in 
the statement of condition, and cannot 
always require an expensive and ex- 
haustive audit for credit purposes, and 
the remedy would seem to be to severely 
penalize false statements. The advent 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
credit operations outlined in their ruling 
of November 2, 1914, indicate a step 
in the right direction; for it is the ob- 
vious purpose to require statements of 
all firms whose paper is offered for re- 
discount, attested by oath, and it will 
doubtless follow that certified audits 
will presently be required. Clearing- 
houses have already taken such steps 
as a matter of good banking policy. 

The uncertainty of mercantile credit 
and the frauds possible in such lines 
have resulted in credit bureaus, con- 
nected with all the leading industries, 
that specialize in the credits of their 
own trade. 

“These credit bureaus have such com- 
plete reports of the men engaged in the 
particular line, that a detailed history 
of the individual may be obtained upon 


the operations of the men in the trade, 
and follow up bankruptcies and assign- 
ments. For instance: the best hat man- 
ufacturers sell their product through 
about a dozen commission houses. These 
commission men work in harmony, em- 
ploy an actuary to whom all orders and 
payments are reported. Having a rec- 
ord of past purchases and payments, the 
actuary is able to check the business 
operations of the trade. He will know 
if a merchant is buying beyond his 
means. Business is not spasmodic, but 
of slow growth, and a sudden heavy or- 
der may be the forerunner of a failure. 
The actuary will detect the dishonest 
buyer, perhaps in time to report him as 
undesirable. The way a man takes his 
discounts, cancels orders, returns goods, 
etc., may all be known because of the 
harmony in the central credit bureau. 

These credit bureaus go into the 
moral side of a man closer than the 
large agencies are able to do, for they 
cover a special field, and can concen- 
trate. They know the field, the various 
towns and cities, from their particular 
viewpoint. For instance, in a city like 
Schenectady, N. Y., employing large 
numbers of men, hats and men’s wear in 
general would find a profitable field; but 
if a strike should occur in the General 
Electric works, it would soon affect 
every line catering.to men. Thus the 
special credit bureau follows economic 
conditions, and advises its clients ac- 
cordingly. Likewise a failure of crops 
in an agricultural section will have its 
effect upon certain lines. 

Associations of credit men are operat- 
ing local credit bureaus which check lo- 
eal credits, and interchange with other 
local credit bureaus, so that first-hand 
information may be had of any mer- 
chant in any town supporting a credit 
men’s association. 

In Philadelphia there are eighteen 
jobbing houses which handle a product 
of such bulk that the retailer, in order 
to make a profit, must purchase in his 
home market, as freight is practically 
prohibitive. These eighteen houses hav: 
an association which conducts a smal! 
mercantile agency containing the names 
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of all purchasers in this particular line. 
Each member furnishes the agency at 
regular intervals with a statement of the 
retailer’s standing with him, which is in 
turn transmitted to the other members. 
In this way it is possible to keep a com- 
plete check on all houses in this line and 
losses from bad debts can be practically 
eliminated unless the jobber goes 
against the unfavorable experience of 
his associates. 


& 


BOOK ACCOUNTS AS SECURITY 


OOK accounts—open credits, deal- 
er with dealer—are presumed to be 
settled at the end of the credit 
term, but are not rigid in their maturity 
as are negotiable instruments. They 
are sometimes settled by note, as in lum- 
ber, raw silk, etc., but generally in cash, 
which is obtained from the sale of 
single-name paper. They are frequent- 
ly used as the basis of credit, by pledg- 
ing with bankers, factors and “‘commer- 
cial bankers,” who make a business of 
loaning on accounts receivable. So 
common is this practice that many firms 
have their billheads printed with the 
notation, “This bill assigned to 
and all payments must be made to 
them.” Large and important houses in 
New York and other cities now buy 
these book accounts, and make advances 
in part or up to the full amount, charg- 
ing in proportion to the risk assumed 
and the amount advanced. A del cre- 
der’ commission man or factor is one 
whe insures the credit he opens when 
he makes a sale of his principal’s goods, 
an’ suarantees the payment of the 
sar for which guaranty he receives a 
lan fee and assumes greater risks. 
Some banks will loan on book accounts 
hers will not; but they are com- 
be quite a common security. The 
ds of utilizing book accounts as 
v are two: (a) Selling outright, 
ver assuming the risk of collec- 
* which risk he charges his full 
») Pledging the accounts as se- 
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value, the pledgor agreeing either to 
turn in others to keep the margin good, 
or to turn all proceeds over to the lend- 
er as payments are made. It has been 
held recently in New York that such an 
operation is in violation of the banking 
and corporation laws which forbid other 
institutions than banks doing a discount- 
ing business, and such a contract of sale 
is void. 

The factor is in some cases a firm of 
considerable wealth, able to maintain a 
large organization, and employ a highly 
paid credit man, and is able to borrow 
in the open market on single-name pa- 
per, or by banking connections obtain 
the credit needed to carry on the dis- 
counting operations. The selling of 
book accounts is liable to gross frauds, 
and it becomes needful that the account 
be confirmed over the debtor’s signature 
to be sure that the account is not a 
fictitious one. 

It is stated that the assignment of 
book accounts arose from a merchant 
having need of cash and no collateral to 
pledge, and so turned his accounts over 
to his banker as security for advances, 
and so the process started. It has 
grown to large proportions. 


& 


ASSIGNED ACCOUNTS A 
MENACE. 


"THE growing practice of loaning on 


assigned accounts constitutes a 
constant menace to the banker whose 
advances are made on the general se- 
curity of the assets, particularly those 
described as quick. The number of 
corporations organized for financing in 
this way is constantly increasing and 
the ease with which credit can be ob- 
tained is a constant temptation to the 
small borrower to overtrade. It has 
also given rise to a species of fraud 
which, unless promptly checked, will 
prove very dangerous for those who 
make such advances. 

A New York manufacturing concern 
with a number of subsidiaries recently 
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official disappeared from his accus- 
tomed haunts. It soon developed that 
in addition to direct loans from banks 
he had been financing his enterprises 
by the sale of accounts to two large 
commission houses in New York City 
who make a specialty of cashing ac- 
counts. It is alleged that concern “A” 
would ship goods to “B” and pledge the 
invoice with the commission merchant. 
“B” would ship the goods to “C,”” make 
out a bill, go to the commission mer- 
chant and secure a loan on it. “C” 
would repeat the operation to “D”’ and 
“D” to “E” and “E” to “A” until five 
advances had been made on the same 
lot of goods. The skilled financier was 
later found across the Mexican border 
where he had gone, as he said, for his 
health. His illness must have had a 
very deteriorating effect on his memory 
as he was traveling under a name en- 
tirely different from the one by which 
he was known in New York. Pledging 
accounts may serve a useful purpose 
with certain classes of merchants who 
can thus obtain funds to discount their 
bills when their bank credit is not suf- 
ficiently good for single-name accom- 
modation. The discounts, however, 
must be very substantial as the estima- 
ted cost of this method of borrowing is 
from seventeen to thirty-six per cent. 
Where it is indulged in the banking of 
the borrower should all be done with the 
institution making such advances and 
his financial affairs should at all times 
be the subject of the closest scrutiny.* 


& 
DATING AHEAD. 


HE dating ahead principle arose 

from the necessities of manufac- 
ture. In such lines as staples, small 
stocks may be carried and bought as re- 
quired; while in fashionable goods, they 
must be made to order and to suit the 
tastes of the buyer. Thus in a line such 


*}F. B. Snyder, Asst. Cashier First Nat. 
Bank, Philadelphia, before Philadelphia 
Chapter A. I. B. 
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as ladies garments, samples are made 
up and taken out to the retailers for 
inspection, and orders taken months in 
advance of the season. Orders for 
spring goods are taken in the fall, and 
vice versa. As soon as the goods are 
made up they are delivered as per agree- 
ment, the invoice to be dated ahead. For 
instance, the goods would be delivered 
for the spring trade in January, the in- 
voice to be dated as of March Ist, and 
the terms of credit would run from that 
time. Thus a department store may 
have a sale of furs in August, agreeing 
that no payments are to be made until 
November 1. It must either carry the 
credit itself, or pass it back to the fur 
manufacturer. This it does by having 
the invoices dated as of November 1, the 
term of credit running from that time, 
and it will meet its bills as the custom- 
ers meet theirs. The manufacturer may 
in turn sell his book account. 

In dating ahead the buyer is not only 
entitled to the cash discount, but to in- 
terest on the unexpired term. For in- 
stance, a bill of goods is delivered on 
February 1. The dating is March 1, 
2/10 net 30, and the bill becomes due 
March 31. If it is paid any time before 
March 10, the discount follows. But if 
paid, let us say, February 15, not only 
would the two per cent. be deducted, but 
interest at the legal rate for the unex- 
pired time of the credit. 

Department stores frequently agree to 
date bills ahead to attract trade and to 
avoid holiday rushes. Thus purchases 
made in October may be dated as of De- 
cember 1, bringing the maturity of the 
bill over into the new year. 

The second form of mercantile credit 
is the promissory note, which needs no 
comment. It may be single name or two 
name, but it is a promissory note what- 
ever the form. There is also the bill of 
exchange by which the seller draws on 
the buyer, as in grain and other basic 
products, raw material moving as a rule 
on draft with bill of lading. There will 
come to be shortly, as now obtains quite 
generally in Europe, the acceptance 
credit, whereby the buyer accepts the 
bill of exchange and thereby agrees to 
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pay it at maturity, the instrument go- 
ing into the money market as an “‘ac- 
ceptance,” and settling the book ac- 
count as the promissory note now does in 
this country. 


7 
THE MERCANTILE STATEMENT. 


“THE property of a mercantile dealer 
can be correctly ascertained only 
from his statement, and this is coming 
to be the focal point of all credit op- 
erations. Not what the man says he is 
worth; not what he seems to be worth; 
not what his bank thinks he is worth; 
but what he is worth as tested by an 
audit made by an independent party 
who knows how, and does it with full 
knowledge of accounting principles. 

No man can go into a store and look 
around, and say: “This man is good for 
a thousand dollars’ credit.” The goods 
may be on consignment, or mortgaged, 
the book accounts large, the bank ac- 
count empty, the merchant’s house mort- 
gaged to the limit, his garage bill un- 
paid, his tailor’s bill a year overdue; 
and unless the property is set forth in 
cold figures, no man living can judge 
the risk advisedly. Moreover, the mer- 
chant must be required to keep books. 
He must know what comes in; what 
goes out; if he gets his pay, and from 
whom; what his profits ought to be, and 
what they are; how much his sales are, 
and what the cost of selling. Guess- 
work will not do. 

The average merchant guesses at his 
selling price. The cost plus the freight 
plus what he thinks he ought to get, 
means his selling price, irrespective of 
other conditions. Competition often 
sets the price, and the merchant paying 
high rent must compete with the one 
paying a low rent; likewise standard- 
ized goods must be sold at fixed prices 
irrespective of the cost of handling. 

A drug store on Sixth Avenue, New 
York, can afford to sell a proprietary 
article cheaper than one on Fifth Ave- 
nue. It may do more business at less 
expense and can afford to take close 
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profits; while the other has high rent 
and other expenses in proportion. 

The average merchant knows nothing 
about his turn of stock. He is satisfied 
to keep it up, make a living, pay his 
bills, but cares not for the process by 
which the results are achieved.  In- 
creased sales do not always mean in- 
creased profits unless the same volume 
can be handled at the same cost. 


& 
OF 


THE ENORMOUS COST 
RETAIL SELLING. 


LL well-managed concerns analyze 

their business. Department stores 
do so for each department, carefully 
analyzing prices, mark-ups and mark- 
downs, sales, discounts, and expenses. 
Conditions vary so greatly that one 
merchant cannot guide himself by the 
experiences of another. One may pay a 
rent of $50,000 and the other but half 
that sum, and both sell to the same 
trade. Three stores are mentioned as 
selling approximately $1,500,000 year- 
ly, one paying $65,000 rent in Indiana, 
one $45,000 in New York, and one 
$30,000 in Ohio. One pays ten times 
more for insurance than does the other. 
Obviously their selling prices for the 
same article will vary. 

One store will consider a 
profit of thirty-three per cent. ample, 
while others will be satisfied with less. 
The mark-ups range from twenty to 
fifty per cent., depending upon the de- 
partment, but the average is from thirty 
to thirty-three per cent. 

When you go into a department store 
and select a pair of gloves and leave 
your address, and expect to find them 
when you arrive home for dinner, you 
give little thought to the cost of placing 
those gloves in your possession. You 
have become so accustomed to service, 
quick, efficient and accurate, and to in- 
clude the little things of life, that you 
take it as a matter of course. 

Without much argument it must be ap- 
parent that to conduct a large establish- 
ment, with thousands of clerks, expen- 


gross 





sive rent, quick and extensive deliveries, 
is costly. And every purchase must 
bear its proportion of that cost; and the 
consumer pays. The cost of the article 
is but a part of its selling price. The 
shopper comes into contact with a sales- 
person, and forgets the vast army of 
employees out of sight, but no less nec- 
essary to the smooth working of the ma- 
chinery. There must be the buying 
force, the stock force, the selling force, 
the credit force, the accounting force, 
the delivery force, and the supervising 
and executive force. And your pair of 
gloves must pay something to each. 

The cost of doing business has in- 
creased so fast of late years that it is 
officially stated that large concerns are 
satisfied to make as net profit their cash 
discounts. 

In a pamphlet issued by Ernst and 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, 
New York, the pair of gloves referred 
to are thus analyzed to show the dis- 
tribution of cost of sale.* 


Cost of the Sale of Pair of $1.50 Gloves. 


.6667%—Manufacturer’s price. .$1.00 
0067%—Freight, Etc 
08% —Salesperson 

02% —Rent 

.0067%—Insurance and taxes.. 
02% —Advertising 
.05339>—Office expense 
.0666%—General store expense 
04% —Delivery expense 


04% -Profit 


100.00% 


TO FIGURE THE TURN- 


OVER. 


HOW 


HILE the final net profit of re- 

tail dry goods stores is small, 

this is often offset by a large volume of 
sales as compared with the average 
amount of merchandise on hand 
throughout the year. This is what is 
known as the “turnover,” and the thing 
all merchants are striving to make as 


*New York Times, April 6, i914. 


high as possible. A high turnover in- 
dicates that the stock is moving well and 
that good judgment is being used in 
buying and selling, while a low turn 
over shows the stock is not selling prop- 
erly and that obsolete stock may be ac- 
cumulating. 

The amount of turnover of course 
varies with different departments in the 
same store and with different stores, de- 
pending on their location with respect 
to the source of supply. 

Merchandise subject to change in 
styles is turned over much more often 
than staples. For example, millinery 
and ladies’ ready-to-wear clothing are 
usually turned from six to ten times per 
year, while carpets, linens, dress goods, 
etc., are commonly turned only two or 
three times. 

The correct method of computing the 
turnover is an important matter and is 
often improperly determined by many 
merchants. The proper way to do this 
is to divide the average monthly stock 
at retail into the sales at retail or, what 
is virtually the same thing, by dividing 
the average stock at cost into the sales 
at cost. Some merchants incorrectly di- 
vide the stock at retail as taken at in- 
ventory periods into sales at retail or, 
what is worse, divide the stock at cost at 
inventory periods into sales at retail. 
This latter method would give a turn- 
over at least fifty per cent. more than 
the real turnover.* 

The following on the subject of turn- 
over is well worth quoting.+ 

“My judgment of the great import- 
ance of the turn of stock and the lack of 
appreciation by the merchant is such 
that I desire to make my point as im- 
pressive as possible and I will give you 
a few illustrations. Now, you who are 
not merchants would be surprised how 
few merchants realize the importance 
of this turn of stock and it is so simple 
that I know you will agree with me that 
it is really the A B C of business. Take 


* Ernst & Ernst, official auditors and sys- 
tematizers, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Ass’n., in the New York Times. 





Chicago, 


+E. M. Skinner of Wilson Bros., 
before Chicago Chapter A, I. B. 





an illustration which I have sometimes 
given to the college boys: 

“A young man had $5,000 and wanted 
to go into the men’s furnishing business. 
He came to me for advice, and I said: 
‘You take $2,500 of that $5,000 and 
bury it in the ground, then take $2,500 
and buy goods.’ Now, it is very clear 
that the $2,500 in the ground is inactive. 
In other words that $2,500 invested in 
goods has got to be active for both. He 
is worth $5,000, $2,500 of which is 
dead, inactive, does not move. The 
$2,500 of active new salable goods is 
doing the work for the $5,000. 

“Take the United Cigar Stores. I 
have used this illustration a great many 
times and I have not as yet received any 
letters from the United Cigar Stores 
putting me on the payroll and I never 
talked with any of their officials to 
know if this is their system. 

“T have been in the habit of going into 
the store near our establishment and 
buying a certain cigar. Well, just assume 
for the sake of argument that I buy 


twenty-five of this cigar once every two 
weeks. That would be twenty-six boxes 
of cigars I would buy of this store every 
year. Now, the clerk always brought 
down three boxes of cigars of this par- 
ticular brand. I said to him one day, 
‘Is this your entire stock of this cigar?’ 
He said, ‘Yes, sir.’ That is the best 
illustration I can give you. Here is one 
store that sells one customer twenty-six 
boxes a year. In other words, they 
turn the stock of that one cigar over 
eight times a year. Now, you know 
what that means. It means that on 
every dollar invested in that cigar they 
make eight profits, because they turn it 
eight times. As I say, I don’t know, 
but I am positive this is their system. 
The sale of that box of cigars goes 
down on a sale-sheet and I will bet you 
that their sale-sheet of to-day is their 
order-sheet of to-morrow morning, and 
when that great truck comes around in 
the morning they bring in that box of 
cigars and it is put in there with the 
other two remaining.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Banker and the Farmer 





OR several years the American 
Bankers’ Association has labored 
earnestly for the betterment of 

agricultural and rural life, and has 
urged its members to take an active part 
in promoting better and more produc- 
tive farming in their various localities. 
The Agricultural Commission of the As- 
sociation, through its monthly maga- 
“The  Banker-Farmer,” has 
pleaded in season and out for better 
‘rms, better crops and better homes, 
and has stoutly maintained that these 
results could best be attained by co-op- 


zine, 


eration between bankers and farmers in 
organized work. 

The most modern method of advanc- 
ing agriculture and making it more prof- 
itable and productive is through the 
county organization, with a crop adviser 
at its head. By this means the most 
scientific methods of meeting the varied 
problems of the farm are brought direct 
to the farmer. How valuable this work 
may be to a county, and at the same 
time how successful this work can be 
made with a banker as the moving spirit 
in the organization, are well exempli- 
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fied in the results shown in one county 
in Iowa where this plan has been in 
operation for something over two years. 

Scott County is one of the richest and 
most productive counties in that marvel- 
ous agricultural State. Land sells from 
$125 to $300 per acre, and in addition 
to such staples as corn, barley and live 
stock, there is a large acreage of small 
fruits, potatoes and onions which yield 
a gross return of from two hundred to 
seven hundred dollars per acre. It is 
not a backward county, and it seemed 
like a fairly good-sized job to make its 
fertile acres produce still larger returns. 
We shall see how they have succeeded in 
this. 

Two years ago last fall the Scott 
County Farm League was organized, 
under the leadership of A. F. Dawson, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Davenport. Mr. Dawson, who had 
been in Congress and was familiar with 
the Government’s results along these 
lines, took hold of the work with energy 
and enthusiasm. The organization em- 


ployed G. R. Bliss, an expert, as county 
adviser, and started ahead. 
tered much opposition. 
scoffed at the idea that a graduate of 
an agricultural college could teach them 


It encoun- 
Many farmers 


anything about farming. Others con- 
demned it as a scheme to increase pro- 
duction and thereby reduce prices. Still 
other objections, some of them more or 
less fantastic, were leveled at the move- 
ment. But the leaders persevered and 
slowly the co-operation of more and 
more of the progressive farmers of the 
county was secured. 

The larger problems of this particu- 
lar county were carefully studied out, 
and then the organization set about to 
apply the remedies. To increase the 
yield of corn an extensive campaign was 
conducted for early selection and careful 
testing of seed. For the same results 
with oats and barley, dozens of meetings 
were held to preach the importance of 
treating the seed to prevent smut. Farm- 
ers were urged to build silos, to plant 
alfalfa, and to give their hogs the serum 
treatment to prevent cholera. How well 
they have succeeded is best shown by a 
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recent report made by Mr. Dawson, in 
which he presented the following table, 
compiled from careful records, showing 
the net cash value to the county in two 
years from increased crops and animals 
saved as the result of this organized 
work: 


1914. 
$ 13,000 
13,000 
28,500 
8,400 
163,700 


Kind of Work. 1913. 
cusuwweceas $ 3,500 
17,000 

14,600 

6,000 


Hogs saved 142,800 





Totals 
Total for 2 


acececses eReeeee $226,600 
years...........$410,500 


These, he declared, are net increases. 
The acreage of alfalfa in the county 
was increased in two years from 146 to 
1,086. The increased cash value was 
figured on actual production, and the 
above figures are for the value of the 
crop above timothy and clover. 

The increase in corn is computed from 
the records of early gathering and test- 
ing of seed. Scott County farmers were 
well in the lead on proper selection and 
testing of seed corn before the organ- 
ized work began, but it has greatly in- 
creased in the past two years. In 1912, 
43,000 acres were planted with such 
seed out of a total of 75,000 acres. This 
increased to 60,000 acres in 1913 and 
56,000 acres in 1914. The State author- 
ities estimate five bushels per acre as the 
increased yield from such planting, but 
to be conservative the figures in this ta- 
ble are based on an increased yield of 
only two bushels per acre, valued at fifty 
cents per bushel. 

The gain in oats is the result of the 
campaigns for the treatment of seed for 
smut, and the increased yields are taken 
from careful returns received. In 1912 
but 1,100 acres of oats were sown with 
treated seed, while in 1913 it had in- 
creased to 4,400 acres, and in 1914 it 
was 11,220 acres. 

The figures on silos are based on an 
estimated annual profit of $200 per silo 
for new silos erected. 

The results of organized work in cop- 
ing with hog cholera have been most 
unusual. Before the county was organ- 
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ized, declared Mr. Dawson, there were 
not five farmers in the county who be- 
lieved in the serum treatment for chol- 
era. The league conducted experiments 
which demonstrated its efficacy beyond 
question, and those results were pre- 
sented to the institute in January, 1913. 
As a result, 17,420 hogs were treated in 
1913, of which 14,284 (or eighty-two 
per cent.) were saved. In 1914, 18,611 
hogs were treated, of which 16,377 (or 
eighty-eight per cent.) were saved. The 
value of the swine thus saved is placed 
at $10 per head, which is surely a con- 
servative estimate. 


oF 
OTHER BENEFITS. 


ONTINUING his review of the 
work of the past two years, Presi- 
dent Dawson said: 


“If to this splendid total of over 
$400,000 we could compute and add the 
direct cash value of other activities of 
this organized work, the sum would be 
considerably larger. We have no accu- 
rate data to show how much the farm- 
ers have profited by the work of urging 
the treatment of seed barley for smut, 
or of potatoes for scab, in the spraying 
of orchards, and the varied experiments 
conducted on the experimental farm. 

“There are other results which can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents, 
and are perhaps more valuable than any 
yet mentioned. What of the spelling 
contest in each township, with the cli- 
max at the county institute? What of 
the township school picnics, with the 
pupils from each district competing in 
friendly rivalry for the pennant for the 
best exhibit of their handiwork? What 
of the prize-winning exhibit made last 
year at the State Fair, which proclaimed 
far and wide the leadership of Scott 
county? What of the help in assisting 
to organize two new institutes, and aid- 
ing literary societies, county picnics, 
colt shows and other. interesting feat- 
ures? 

“How much is it worth to Scott 
county to have a tireless worker like 
G. R. Bliss devoting all his time and 
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energy to the farmers’ interests? Dur- 
ing the past two years he has visited 
more than 2,000 farms and received 
more than 1,200 visitors at his office; 
sent out over 54,000 letters and bulle- 
tins, and made 356 addresses to a total 
of over 50,000 people. 

“And back of him has been an organ- 
ization which has enabled him to buy 
$33,500 worth of serum and sell it to the 
farmers at cost; to market a carload of 
Scott county clover seed to advantage; 
to conduct a most useful farm tour; to 
secure an extensive State soil station in 
this county; to obtain Government as- 
sistance in a campaign to completely 
stamp out hog cholera; to protect the 
farmers from frauds and humbugs of 
one kind and another, and a thousand 
other services which cannot be enumer- 
ated here. 

“The value of an organization was 
strikingly shown in the recent quaran- 
tine for foot and mouth disease. If we 
had been unorganized it would not have 
been possible to act in this emergency 
with such promptness and effectiveness, 
and Scott county might still be strug- 
gling vainly to escape the vexation and 
losses which some neighboring counties 
are still suffering.” 

This work has been carried on at an- 
nual expense of from $3,500 to $4,000. 
Of this amount, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays $1,200, the business men of 
the county contribute a like sum, and the 
remainder is subscribed by the farmers 
of the county. With a net profit in 
two years amounting to one hundred 
times the annual cost, the investment 
may be regarded as a most desirable 


one. 
Overdrafts Prohibited 


HE Comptroller of the Currency 

has written to national banks re- 
questing that they adopt a resolution 
directing that no officer or employee 
shall pay or charge to the account of 
any depositor any check of such de- 
positor when there are not sufficient 
funds on deposit to the credit of the 
drawer of the check to meet the same. 





Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





A Real Advertising Depart- 
ment 


Some Spokane Bank Publicity and 
Thoughts Stimulated by It 


S we have said more than once in 
this department, the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Old 

National Bank, of Spokane, are among 
the best advertised institutions in the 
country. 

Carl W. Art, publicity manager of 
these affiliated institutions, has been 
kind enough to send us another assort- 
ment of advertising matter from these 
banks. 

The holiday number of “The Marble 
Bank Monthly” was issued with a Jan- 
uary date and contained a lot of timely 
matter. One of the best features was a 
double-page cartoon specially drawn by 
Cartoonist Morris. It was entitled “A 
Tale of Two Widows” and showed the 
difference between the results of ap- 
pointing an inexperienced friend as ex- 
ecutor and appointing a strong trust 
company in that capacity. The same 
cartoons and article were reproduced in 
a little folder and used as an enclosure 
with local letters. 

To emphasize their need of safe- 
deposit service in safeguarding funds 
taken in after banking hours, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent during the holi- 
days to several hundred business houses: 


The safety of the money you take in after 
banking hours is of considerable moment to 
you. In the light of criminal depredations 
so frequent at this season, you probably 
have wondered whether your safe gives you 
adequate protection. Wouldn’t it be worth 
a few cents a week to have this problem 


That is all it costs to rent your own pri- 
vate safe in our round-door safe deposit 
vault—a low rental rate which is only made 
possible by the “community plan” of divid- 
ing among many users the cost of operating 
expensive up-to-date vault equipment. 

You may have access to your box in this 
vault any business day from 8 a. m. to 6 
p- m., and also Saturday evenings from 6 
to 8. Our customers’ coupon rooms you 
will find just as private as your own office 
—possibly even more so. 

We cordially invite you to drop in and 
look over our equipment when next you pass 
the Marble Building. Such a call will not 
obligate you in any way, and we believe 
you will find it interesting to inspect our 
safe deposit vault at close range and to 
legrn something of the special safeguards 
thrown about the conduct of this depart- 
ment for the protection of its clients. 

Very truly yours, 
Vice-president. 


P. S.—To accommodate the patrons of 
our safe deposit vault, this department of 
the bank will be open as usual on Saturday, 
December 26th, from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., as 
it is our custom to keep the vault open 
every business day of the year, excepting 
only the principal holidays. 


These banks make good use of the 
new poster-stamp advertising idea. On 
one of them appears a fine colored view 
of The Old National Bank’s building. 

The following letter was sent to a 
list of women over the signature of D. 
W. Twohy, president of The Old Na- 
tional Bank. 


Dear Madam: 

The idea that there is a certain degree of 
mystery connected with banking, and that 
it is hedged about with technicalities, prob- 
ably keeps many women from enjoying the 
advantages of a personal checking account. 

If, in the past, you have hesitated about 
opening an account with the Old National 
for some such reason, we urge you to read 
carefully the little booklet enclosed. It 
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Old Nationa Bank 
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Mlinois Nationai Bank 
Peoria, Minois. 





Inspiration 


For their daily work many men 
get by keeping before them a 
photograph o wife and children. 


Rabe fee ye > for them,” the hus- 
band and fi says, and bends 
to his =k with renewed energy 
and increased determination to 
SAVE as well as WORK for 
them. knowing Ga money in the 
bank would ve a true friend 
to them, should anything happen 
to him. 


Batavian National Bank 


United States Depositary 
Capital and Surplus, $559,000.00. 


Esiablished 1861 Le Crosse, Wisconsin 





A Heart to Heart 
Talk With Your Banker 


On some point in connection with 
og business or financial affairs may 
of great value to you. 


ye lations your 
pg nature that you can 
consult its officers freely in regard to 
your business? 

It is not a matter of the ize of your 
balance so much as it is how well you 
are known at 
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Whittier National Bank 
Whittier, Cal. 
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INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Anaconda National Bank 
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The Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 
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The Bank of the People 
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PROFITS 


Are You Enjoying 
Them? 


Your personal profits 
are the sums you have left 
after paying -your ex- 
penses— 

re you accumulatang 
— or merely trying 
to hem 

The cold cash you add 


& Trust Company will be 
clear profit on your liv- 
ing. Re one, even if you 
can't deposit more than a 
dollar a week 


lowa Loan & Trust Co. 
Hippee Building 
Sate Deposit Boxes $2.00 per year 
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Checks save bother, steps and time. They 
eliminate the dangers surrounding cash— 
such as theft, loss in the mails and damage 
by fire. They systematize one’s expendi- 
tures and automatically become receipts for 
every dollar spent. 

Your checking account will be welcome at 
the Old National—where you will find every 
convenience has been provided for the com- 
fort and accommodation of women patrons. 


Mr. Art wrote: 


With the thought that we ought to em- 
phasize the advantages of stopping off at 
Spokane in 1915, and that we should invite 
all Easterners with whom we correspond to 
do so, our publicity department has pre- 
pared the following paragraphs to suggest 
how this invitation can be incorporated in 
our business letters going back East: 


1. It is not too early to begin planning 
your western trip next summer, and I want 
to urge you to include Spokane in your 
itinerary. With the new $2,000,000 Daven- 
port Hotel to accommodate you, and a 
wealth of beautiful lake and mountain 
scenery to give you pleasure and entertain- 
ment, I am sure you will consider yourself 
well repaid for a stop-over here for a few 
days before going on to the coast. 

2. I also want to invite you to stop off 
in our beautiful city when you come to the 
San Francisco Exposition next summer. It 
is a convenient place to stop over—being on 
the main line of seven trans-continental rail- 
ways—and its picturesque mountain scen- 
ery and excellent hotel accommodations 
will combine to make your stay thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

3. Before closing, permit us to urge you 
to stop off at Spokane on your way to the 
San Francisco Fair next summer. Not only 
is Spokane the thriving metropolis of a vast 
region rich in agricultural and natural re- 
sources, but from a scenic standpoint it will 
be worth your while to spend a few days 
here before going on to the coast. Buy 
your ticket via Spokane. 

4. It is not too early to speak of the San 
Francisco Fair in 1915 and to urge all 
those making the western tour to stop off 
at beautiful Spokane—the hub and center 
of a vast empire comprising approximately 
150,000 square miles of virgin country, farm 
land, orchards, forests, mouutains and 
lakes, the scenic beauty and_ picturesque- 
ness of which combine to make a stop-over 
here worth any man’s while. 

5. We now want to remind you that your 
trip to the San Francisco Exposition next 
summer would be incomplete if you did not 
visit Spokane—where climate, beautiful 
mountain scenery and the best of hotel ac- 
commodations will insure an enjoyable stop- 
over. Buy your ticket via Spokane. 
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In conclusion, we want to say that it 
is this thorough-going spirit, this making 
the advertising department of a bank a 
real department, that will make a bank’s 
advertising successful if anything will. 
And big banks are coming more and 
more to realize it, as witness the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, appointing as advertising man- 
ager a man of the calibre of E. G. Mc- 
William, former secretary of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 


& 


Selling Investments 


How Some Banks Advertise to 
do This 


HE Chattanooga Savings Bank sells 

first mortgage real estate bonds 

and advertises them in a good booklet 

entitled, “Safe Investments and Where 

to Find Them,” which it sends out with 
this letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Did you ever have a proposition to in- 
vest in a citrus grove in the tropics, or a 
gold mine in Alaska, or the latest inven- 
tion or discovery that is sure to turn out 
just like Coca-Cola, Ford Automobiles or 
Wrigley’s Spearmint? Did you? 

Sure you have, without number. You 
have also had, no doubt, a number of prop- 
ositions that bordered on speculation be- 
‘ause the rate of return offered was a bit 
too high to belong to the realm of invest- 
ing; propositions that lacked the prime re- 
quisite of safety. 

Now every one is not endowed with the 
ability to distinguish that fine line that 
runs along between investment and specu- 
lation. We are satisfied that you are— 
that’s why we are writing you this letter. 

The business of making investments is re- 
duced to an exact science, and every one 
who buys the investments we offer gets the 
benefit of equipment built upon years of 
experience and maintained at considerable 
expense, yet it costs them nothing. That 
is only one of the reasons why we have 
sold twenty-five to thirty million dollars of 
our first mortgage real estate loans, having 
now outstanding between five and six mil- 
lion dollars; and the other reason is, not 
an investor has ever lost a cent. 

Not only for your own use do we pre- 











sent this service, but we are confident that 
you have friends who sometimes consult you 
upon this subject. 

Will you not take a few minutes’ time to 
read the enclosed booklet? It sets forth 
some of the salient features of good invest- 
ments, and we shall be pleased to discuss 
the matter further with you if we may. 

Yours very truly, 


How two other banks have gotten into 
the investment field is explained in the 
subjoined letter which we have received 
from the Mahin Advertising Company : 


Gentlemen — 

We believe you and your readers will be 
interested to know that the campaign which 
we started in 1913 for the Pioneer Trust 
and Savings Bank of Basin, Wyo., using 
10 and 14-line advertisements in leading 
magazines, with some few classified adver- 
tisements in leading metropolitan newspa- 
pers, has proved highly successful in se- 
curing deposits for that bank. 

We have just inaugurated a similar cam- 
paign for the Bank of Whigham, of Whig- 
ham, Ga. This bank also happens to be 
located so that it can pay six per cent. on 
deposits, where such deposits are placed on 
six months’ certificate of deposit. 

We are enclosing herewith a booklet we 
have prepared for the Bank of Whigham, 
which we would be glad to send with our 
compliments to any readers of your publi- 
cation We also enclose a proof of the ad- 
vertisement, which is running in the “Re- 
view of Reviews,” “Leslie’s Weekly,” and 
other leading magazines, together with a 
few classified metropolitan daily mediums. 

We have worked this plan out so thor- 
oughly that a small bank located in a lo- 
cality where it has a rich farming commu- 
nity and where there is less money to be 
loaned than is needed for legitimate devel- 
opments can secure deposits on a profitable 
basis from outside States on an expenditure 
of from $100 to $200 per month. 

We have found, however, from our ex- 
perience and as the result of a thorough 
analysis that such work should never be at- 
tempted unless it is with the distinet un- 
derstanding that the campaign be carried 
on for a period of at least three years 
without interruption. 

In the first place, it requires some little 
time to educate depositors about the pro- 
ductiveness of any given locality with which 
they are not familiar. It takes further 
‘ime to build up confidence in the officers 
and directors of banks located in a com- 
munity where the capital and deposits nec- 

ssarily are small. 
H. A. GROTH, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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About a House Organ 


A Portsmouth, N. H. Bank Gets a 
Write-up from Local Paper 


ONE of the most interesting and in- 

structive publications which has 
come to the attention of the “Times” re- 
cently is the “Thrift Magazine,’ pub- 
lished by the Portsmouth Trust and 
Guarantee Company. Its primary ob- 
ject, as may be understood by the title, 
is to teach habits of saving and thrift. 
It is especially valuable to the younger 
generation, but older persons will find 
on its pages much that will be helpful 
to those who feel it their duty to pro- 
vide something for that proverbial 
“rainy day” which is almost certain to 
come to all of us in time. Among some 
of the leading articles in the current 
January number are “Owning vs. Rent- 
ing,’ “A Bookkeeper’s Story,’ ‘Are 
You the Twentieth Man?” “How to 
Build a Bank Account in 1915,” “Teach 
Your Dollars to Have Cents,” each of 
which is written in a pleasant vein and 
is full of meat. The “Thrift Magazine” 
is not for sale, but anybody interested 
may obtain a copy by applying at the 
bank between 9 and 2 or a postal request 
addressed to The Portsmouth Trust and 
Guarantee Company, Portsmouth, N. 
H., will bring a copy by return mail, 
postpaid.—Portsmouth (N. H.) Times. 
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Advertising Criticism 


Comments on Some Advertise- 
ments Submitted 


A NUMBER of bank advertisements 
were recently submitted for crit- 
icism. With a view to helping others, 
we reproduce parts of the advertise- 
ments and comments thereon, omitting 
names. 
THE BURGLARS KNOW. 
It is the criminal business of the burglar 


to know the homes in which jewelry is ex- 
posed. What is to prevent such knowledge? 
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AN IDEA FOR LIVE BANKERS 


of 


is 


He goes, perhaps, to the opera. With his 
glasses he searches the wearers of jewels. 
He marks a_ prize—locates the home— 
studies the house and the household. Soon 
he is in possession of knowledge which 
would startle you by its accuracy. 
But if, on the day following the 
he sees a package delivered to the 


opera, 
vault 


AND 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


The . he knows that the 
beyond him. ‘That home is safe. 


prize 


The first paragraph of this ad is 
splendid. 


from a new viewpoint. 


It hits the safe-deposit idea 


But the second paragraph is not log- 





ical. As a matter of fact burglars do 
not frequent safe-deposit vaults to 
watch what is put in them. Nor do they 
follow householders around in daytime 
to see whether they go to safe-deposit 
vaults. 

0) 


THE DIFFERENCE IN PEOPLE. 


Here is a_ family which lives better, 
dresses better, and gets more out of life 
than their neighbors just across the hedge. 
Yet the second family makes more and 
spends more than the first. 

The first family spends scientifically. 
Every dollar brings a dollar’s sound value. 
Waste is methodically eliminated. To such 
person a savings account with The — 
means no hardship whatever. On which 
side of the hedge do you live? 


This ad. is all right, but over the head 
of the dinner-pail man who wouldn't 
quite know how to go about “spending 
scientifically” or how to “methodically 
eliminate” waste. 

[m 


ye 


THE PAGES OF OUR BOOK. 


Behind The ——— is a record of which 
any man or bank might well be proud. 


Every page is filled with progress, service 
and protection. There is not one blot. 
Honesty in dealing, clearness in seeing and 
efficiency in doing have distinguished this 
bank and the men who are its directors. 

We think this ad. is a little too boast- 
ful. “The Pages of Our Book” is too 
figurative to be understood by the in- 
dividual who goes into a bank and sees 
scores of books. We don’t like braggy 
ads. We prefer those that breathe the 
spirit of helpfulness to beginners in 
business. That is the kind of copy 
needed most by commercial banks. 
Self-praise gets only a little way—lIt 
doesn’t get over. 


oO 
THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The practical business man demands of a 
bank supreme protection—absolute safety. 
Such protection The affords. Its 
capital and surplus stand as a redoubtable 
fortress against all vicissitudes. Its record 
is its proof of prudence and integrity. The 
magnitude of its patron list is a most con- 
vincing testimony to the spirit of helpful- 
ness and co-operation which controls the 
institution. 


There is a growing tendency among 








have been the brightest spot on the map. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL TRUST COMPAN\ 





The undersigned members of the St. Paul Clearing House Association join in extending to 
the citizens of St. Paul and the Northwest hearty 


Greetings for the New Year 


The year just closed has been, in many respects, a trying one, and yet our city and section 
Favored by an all-wise Providence, and with 
a feeling of mutual confidence existing between the people and the banks, we have made the 
most of conditions and the City of St. Paul has halted not for a moment in its onward progress. 


Nothing but a feeling of optimism exists for the year 1915 
strength that has torne us up during trying times will carry us forward 
sturdily to the fulfillment of the larger hopes we have for the future. 
St. Paul will do all that is expected of it. With the continued co-operation between its 
banks and its loyal citizenship the year 1915 will be one of achievement and success. 


Command us for our share in making for a greatcr and better St. Paul. 


The 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
(Northetn Savings Bank) 


PEOPLES BANK OF ST PAUL 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN BANK | 
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bankers to assume a little more modest 
attitude than would be implied by the 
use of such an advertisement as this. 
Few banks can claim that their capital 
and surplus stand as a “redoubtable 
fortress against all vicissitudes.” As a 
matter of fact, banks with large capital 
sometimes do fail. Capital and surplus 
won't save any bank from the penalties 
of mismanagement. Therefore the ad. 
is weak in logic, though there is thought 
here for a good ad. Put emphasis on a 
conscientious endeavor to observe the 
rule “Safety First.” 


oO 
PROFIT RECORD. 


What shows you the biggest profit? You 
ought to know with absolute accuracy. 
Against everything you produce—grain, 
cattle, fruit or hay—you should charge 
every item of its cost, including labor. 
Then credit it with the cash value of what 
it produces. This is the only way in which 
you can know where you make money. 

Come to the ————— and let us show you 
how much a checking account can help you 
keep a business-like cost system. 


THE FARMER’S 


We are afraid the writer of this ad. 
never walked on “Main Street” when 
the farmers’ teams were lined up. The 
majority of farmers don’t know what it 
means to have a cost system. This 
would be especially true where the 
farmer population is mostly foreign. 
There this ad. would fall on stony 
ground. 

Also it is a big contract for the cash- 
ier to offer to show how to apply a 
checking account to a cost system. 


© 


A LAW FOR THE FARMER. 

You know, of course, that a new Cur- 
rency Law has been enacted—a law which 
is particularly well adapted to the needs 
of the farmer. By its provisions a large 
fund of money is made available, upon a 
loan basis, through the --————— and other 
banks of the National Reserve Association. 

But this law is surrounded by definite 
conditions. If you are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its terms, come in and let 
us explain. It may be to your great ad- 
vantage. 
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Not sufficient point to the ad. It sim- 
ply invites farmers to call for informa- 
tion about the law, and is a challenge 
for an argument on the part of the fel- 
low who is ‘“‘agin” banks and “agin’’ the 
Government. It doesn’t give Farmer 
Jones a reason why he should deposit 
with the bank. It’s true it does intimate 
that there’s more money available for 
loans. Why not use this as a basis for 
an argument why the farmer should get 
on a loan footing with the bank? 


& 


Is This Unanimous 


N Iowa client of the editor of this 
department writes: 


When you refer to what the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are going to do for member 
banks and business in general, you empha- 
size too strongly that inasmuch as banks 
can rediscount paper with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks that there will be much more 
credit. You have the wrong idea. It is 
my opinion that if a bank has paper re- 
discounted with the Federal Reserve Bank 
the year around that the officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank will start an investiga- 
tion and ascertain why said bank is re- 
discounting paper the year around instead 
of at a certain season of the year when 
funds are needed in that particular locality. 

We never need to solicit borrowing cus- 
tomers. A bank can always without any 
difficulty loan its deposits without advertis- 
ing that they have money to loan. No, 
bank cares to advertise to loan, and it does 
not benefit a bank to advertise that it is a 
depositary for public funds of any kind. 


This is one banker’s opinion and 
doubtless there is a lot of truth in it, 
though we know of many banks that do 
advertise their loaning facilities (espe- 
cially for the benefit of farmers) and 
not a few seem to think that it adds 
prestige in some quarters to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the institution is a 
depositary for Government and other 
public funds. 

We would be glad to hear from other 
bankers on these points. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


Financial Advertising 


UCH interest was aroused in To- 
ledo by the Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank’s window exhibits of 
Toledo-made goods. The bank adver- 


tises: 


The makers of these goods deserve credit 
for their attractive displays. If you have 
not been watching our windows you have 
missed some very interesting exhibits. 

The windows are changed every week. 
Get the habit of looking for the new dis- 
plays. It will be good for all of us to know 
more about Toledo goods and to patronize 
Toledo factories and Toledo stores. 


© 


It is becoming quite common now to 
see signs hung up in the offices or win- 
dows of national banks reading: 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Peoples National Bank of Barre, 
Vt., said in a newspaper advertisement: 

The uniting of the 7,500 national banks of 
the United States under the Federal Re- 
serve Act further illustrates the national 
slogan that “In union there is strength.” 
All those who do a banking business are 
invited to secure the protection afforded by 
the United States Government by becoming 
depositors in the People’s National Bank. 


© 


Upon becoming a national bank, the 
Lake County National Bank of Madi- 
son, S. D., John W. Wadden, president, 
got out a “Safety First’ booklet ex- 
plaining the new law in simple terms. 


oO 


A wonderful panoramic view of the 
southern and eastern portions of Lead, 
S. D., with a part of the Homestake 
works, is being sent out on a 33-inch col- 
ored post-card by the First National 
Bank of that city. The same book also 
issues some good leaflets, one of which 
is entitled, “A Few Suggestions Re- 
garding Saving.” 
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THE OLD COLONY TRUST CO. OF BOSTON PRINTS THIS CUT OF A NEW AND UNIQUE 


CALENDAR ON THE MONTHLY 


STATEMENT ENVELOPES, THUS SAVING THE 


EXPENSE OF DISTRIBUTION, AS MOST OF THE DEPOSITORS ASK FOR 
THE CALENDAR WHEN THEY GET THEIR STATEMENT 
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START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
vs REGAN'S BREAD ~~ 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Minneapolis’ Oldest Bank 
Vatahlished int l 
Deposit Reg x ‘ 
! 


Regan’s Savings Coupons 


BY AN 


OF MINNEAPOLIS WE MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU 
TO START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 

January 1st, 1915, and continuing un- 

ee ran 0- 


Ist, 1915, »we will wrap with 1 
= yh; 7 egan’s “Holsum” and “Big Butter- Nut” Bread 


A SAVINGS COUPON 


For 10 of Regan’s Savings Coupons and 50 cents the First 

sdiendl teens vill Gyan © endlage enteunt andl gut SEARO to 
your credit. 

With each loaf of “Holsum” and “Big Butter-Nut” Bread 
costing cat receipe ne seg Savings Coupon. 

This is the that we 
a NS eT 
business in Minneapolis. 


At last yup ceg at poe ate end hase" — you can eat 
Regan’s bread and save half the price. 





REGAN'S BREAD BAKERY 
The Home of 
“Holsum" and “Big Butter Nut" Bread 
Over ten million loaves were made 
bere last year 


You Always Save Money 


Will Be Accepted E 
at the Bank this offer 


Most people intend to start a savings ac 
count for each member of the family 

Perhaps you have let this gocd resolution 
go from year to year 


v guuen te the Martwet dieuid be inteeted is 


This is our present to you for the New Year 


By Buying Regan’s 
Bread 


During 1914 we baked over ten million 
(10,000,000) loaves of bread and thousands 
and thousands of boxes of Regan’s toast. 
Cp. doughnuts, cookies and cakes 

_— Pree Each year more and more thrifty women 
of the Northwest find that the service of this 





A savings accbunt, next to the bread you 
eat, means more to your family than any 
other one thing Therefore Rogan Brothers 
the leading bakers of the Northwest, offer 
you this unusual opportunity as » New 
Year's gift 

It is not a gift for just one day 

Beginning January Ist, 1915, you can tok 
advantage of this opportunity every day 
til July Ist, 1915 

With every loaf of Regan's “HOLSUM 
and “BIG BUTTER NUT" bread baked in 
Gouble loaves of unsurpassed quality you 
will receive a savings coupon good for five 
conts 

When you deposit your 10 savings cou 
pone and 50 cents the First Nationa! Bank 
of Minneapolis will open a savings account 
aad put $1.00 on the books to your credit 

‘This cpportunity is open to everyone 

Each coupon carries to you our best wish 
es for a most Happy and Prosperous New | 
Year 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK and are 


APTA HE Be 08s ume $4 coneee 


bakery is a great saving to them 


We want to increase our business in 1915 
ready to share our profit with those 
who are really anxious to save 


Serearoun Mowe 


a 


‘That is why we are making this unusual 
New Year's offer 

Regan's “HOLSUM" bread is a double 
loaf (wrapped), that sells for 10 cents, and 
ts baked by a special process which we com 
trol. 


People who think bome made bread has 
particular flavor all its own have found that 
Regan's “HOLSUM” bread is the baker's 
bread they have beep looking for 

Regan's “BUTTER NUT” bread is « de 
licious double loaf, wrappea in waxed paper 


Both “BUTTER NUT" and“ HOLSUM” 


a choice to suit amy taste 

We trust you will decide to start the New 
Year right by getting these coupons and 
opening 4 savings account 


Buy the Big Bread, Carefully Baked at the Big Bakery, and Save Half the Price at the Big Bank 


REGAN BROTHERS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Sega Sat neat ton torns 
ey air-tight cartons It is pre 


BAKER 


The Citizens Savings and Trust Co., 
of Wabash, Ind., in a newspaper adver- 
tisement on “Overdrafts,” quotes the 
opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court that 
permitting overdrafts is a misapplica- 
tion of the funds of the bank. 


o) 


On January 5 last the Commercial 
National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., pub- 


for toast and every detail about it is sanitary and wholesome. I is 
food relished by old and young Toast 


is the breskfastiood of the 


AND BANKER CO-OPERATING 


lished in one-third page newspaper 
space, “An Open Letter to Business 
Men About Business Conditions at 
Home and Abroad.” It was rather op- 
timistic in tone and took up such topics 
as: “Some Governing Influences,” 
“Striking Events,” “January Pay- 
ments,” “Value of the Crops,” “Farm- 
ers and War Prices,” ‘““Money Market 
Conditions” and the “Cost of the War.” 





“One Million Short” is the startling 
line on a blotter sent out by the Na- 
tional Stock Yards National Bank of 
East St. Louis, Ill. The explanation is 
added, however 


NO, NOT OUR BANK, but receipts of 
cattle and hogs for the first six months of 
1914. Why not interest your customers in 
supplying the shortage? It will mean 
profits to both of you. 


Ask Us How 


oO 


“What I Know About the European 
War,’ the title of a booklet sent out by 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Greenville, S. C., leads one to expect an 
article of “Green Book,” “White Book” 

“Blue Book’ proportions. But in- 
stead the inside pages are of a blank- 
ness rivaling that of the famous “Essay 
on Silence” which Elbert Hubbard sold 
The back cover 
We 
never did think much of this scheme, 
because when the first cachinnation of 
the recipient has ceased, the feeling of 
merriment is succeeded by one of sore- 
ness at having been fooled. 
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One of the best possible emblem 
ideas for a bank is to illustrate in it 
one of the outstanding local industries 
or products, upon which the prosper- 


at “two bones per.” 
has some advertising matter on it. 


y of the bank and its community, in 
part, depends. The tobacco plant em- 
blem of the Planters National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., reproduced above, is a 
sp'endid example of this idea. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge by writ- 
ing to the editor of this department. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bk., Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
c. . Batley, cashier, Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Bankers Magazine, New York. 
H. aS Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
8. 
Cc. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bk., Genoa, III. 
E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 
w. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
R. A. Bradham, cashier, 
Savings Bank, Sumter, S. C. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, 
Bank, Westwood, J. 
Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 
E. M. Baugner, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio 
Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
Bank, Collinsville, 
4 Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
—— Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. . Buchanan, Guaranty ‘Trust Co., 
auien, Pa. 
. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Statesville, N. C. 
. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem. 
Oregon. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Il. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant ae manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Ma 
8. Cory, Chehalis National 
Wash. 
David Craig, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eugene E. Culbreth, 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 
F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 
Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
First National Bank, Lead, 
Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 
B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, 
Netherland Bank New York. 
Cc. . Hamsher, First National 
Gatos, Cal. 
Victor F. Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City 
J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis 
D. L. Hardee, Manager, 
Co., Winston- Salem, N.C. 
E. A. Hatton, "cashier, First National 
Del Rio. Texas 


First National 


The Commercial & 


First Nationa! 


tional 
T 


Lan- 


Bank. 
E. 


Bank, 


Tradesmens National Bank, 


Commercial Nationa! 


First 


New 


Bank, Los 


Wachovia Bank and Trust 


Bank, 
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John RK. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Kila 

Jessamine G. 
National City Bank, 

N. M. Hokanson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, 
Bank & Trust Co. Shreveport, La. 

W. L. Jenkins. Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa 

N. W. Johnston, president, 
Champaign, I!) 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. hk. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
tamento Bank, Sacramento, Cal 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 
burg National ‘Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National 
Montgomery, Ala 

Edward Ww 


Hoagland, publicity manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 
State Bank of Chicago, 


eashier, Third 


Continental 


, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, 
W. Pv. Jones, 


Strouds- 


Bank, 
Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, 
National Pank, St. Paul, Minn 
George L. Kreeck, treasurer, 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
Rochelle, N. Y 

A. E. Lindhjem, 


Merchants 


Farmers State 
Kans 
New 


Scandina- 
Minn. 
Lovell 


assistant cashier, 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa 
&E B. MeWilliam, publicity manager, 

Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal 
BRalph Ht. Mann, President Gloucester National 
ank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant 
National Bank. Atlanta, Ga 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., 
Bank & Trust Company, 

d e McDonald, advertising 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

=. R. Muleock, Commercial 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., 


Security Trust 


cashier, Lowry 
Straus & Co., Straus 
assistant cashier, City 


Mobile, Ala. 
manager, The 


National Bank. 


Neb. 
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Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway Nationa! 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Cc. W. Rowley, manager, 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 
W. W. Russell, cashier, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E assistant First 
Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Jr., manager, Gimbel 

“New York City. 
G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 

Ariz 

H. Stoner. cashier, 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, v. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City ‘Bank & Trust 


Co.. Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany 
City Savings Institution, Albany, N. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi. 
son, S. D. 

Wessels Van _ Blarcom, assistant 
Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Cc. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 


NEW NAMES 

Theodore Jessup, Weodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 8rd St., Chieago, 111. 

J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Fifth 
Ave, New York. N. Y. 

Northwestern Trust Co 
St. Paul, Miun. 

Sionx City Trust & Sav. 
Cashier, Sioux City, Iowa 


Canadian Bank of 


Pa 
First National Bank, 
Citizens Bank, 
cashier, First 


cashier, 


. P. Simpson, Jr., 
National 
4 


Brothers, 


Mesa, 
The Peoples Nationa) 


cashier, 


Trust Co., 358 
, R. P. Sherer, Vice-President 


Bank, Ben. W. Freiden, 


New York Safe Deposit Association 





HE New York State Safe Deposit 

Association held its regular An- 
nual Meeting and Dinner at the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York city, on January 
9, 1915. 

The association includes representa- 
tives of all the prominent safe deposit 
companies, banks and trust companies 
throughout the United States. 

A notable number of members hon- 
ored the occasion, there being personal 
attendance of safe deposit men from 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, ete., and warm- 
ly appreciative letters from associate 
members in Columbus, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles, and other cities, 


alike testified to widespread interest in 
the aims of the association, and to grow- 
ing recognition of its important work. 

At the afternoon meeting preceding 
the dinner, after the reading of the 
minutes and various official reports, and 
the appointing of the committees, an 
election of officers was held, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

Officers: President, Walter C. Reid: 
vice-presidents. William Giblin and 
William B. Sheppard; secretary and 
treasurer, J. Lynch Pendergast. 

Executive Committee: The 
ex-officio, and (1918) Ward C. Pitkin, 
and Samuel A. Cunningham; (1917) 
Walter J. Barrows. and Russell Brit- 


officers 














tingham; (1916) Edward Searle, and 
Charles P. Schultz. 

Following the election, several topics 
of timely interest were debated by mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Among the honorary guests and emi- 
nent speakers at the dinner may be 
mentioned Messrs. Francis S. Bangs; 
Eugene Lamb Richards, Superintendent 
of the Banking Department; First 
Deputy State Comptroller Warren I. 
Lee, and Whidden Graham. 

Mr. Bangs spoke to the effect that 
while the safe deposit companies had 
always rendered good service to the in- 
vesting public, the present tendency 
toward extreme public investigation and 
regulation operated to render the people 
somewhat indifferent to the physical 
protection the safe deposit company of- 
fers, and to destroy values and dis- 
courage thrift. 

Mr. Richards told interestingly of his 
own surprise when in his official capac- 
ity as Superintendent of Banks of New 
York State he found the safe deposit 
system unexcelled as a factor making 
for the public weal. The many mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the quiet and 
conservative yet most influential safe 
deposit business were mentioned among 
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other significant and illuminating dis- 
closures of the Banking Department's 
reports. 

In conclusion, Mr. Richards paid the 
following tribute to the association: 

“The life work that this association 
represents is a work that appeals to me. 
There are no more popular words in my 
dictionary than ‘safe’ and ‘deposit.’ No 
man has a higher duty or greater privi- 
lege than you who are engaged in a 
business that means preservation, pro- 
tection and stability. You are all doing 
something that really means security to 
the rich and poor alike. You are the 
watchers and wardens against improvi- 
dence; and, while you may not figure 
much in the headlines of the press, yours 
is a line of endeavor which day by day, 
week by week and year by year spells 
increasing happiness and prosperity to 
your own community and to the coun- 
try.” 

As a whole the New York State Safe 
Deposit Association dinner of 1915 sur- 
passed its predecessors, and promises 
to result in the organizing of similar 
associations throughout the country, the 
State of Illinois at present seeming to 
take the lead in a movement in this di- 
rection. 


WW 


Organization of 


URING the month of January, 14 
formal applications for conversion 
of State banks or reorganization of 
State or private banks were filed and 
13 formal applications to organize na- 
tional banks by individuals not connect- 
ed with existing State or private banks. 
During the same month 12 applica- 
tions were approved, 10 of these being 
for conversion of State banks or reor- 
yanization of State or private banks. 
During the month of January, 19 
banks, with a total capital of $737,000, 
were authorized to begin business, of 
which number 14, with a capital of 
587,000, had individual capital of 
less than $50,000 and 5, with a capital 
of $350,000, an individual capital of 
*50.000 or over. 


National Banks 


On January 31, 1915, the total num- 
ber of national banks organized was 
10,691, of which 3,088 had discontinued 
business, leaving in existence 7,603 
banks, with an authorized capital of 
$1,074,959,175 and circulation outstand- 
ing, secured by United States bonds, 
$723,174,853, and by other securities, 
$67,307,165. Circulation to the amount 
of $191,724,115 covered by lawful 
money deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States on account of liquidat- 
ing and insolvent national banks and as- 
sociations which had reduced their cir- 
culation, is also outstanding, making the 
total amount of national bank circula- 
tion outstanding $982,206,133. 
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Wirt Wricnatr 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
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Live Beef Loans 





By WIRT WRIGHT, President National Stock Yards National Bank 
National Stock Yards, III. 





HE Federal Reserve Bank Act is 

I now in partial operation. The 
advocates of the law may point to 

some undoubtedly good effects—for in- 
stance, removal of the feeling of appre- 
hension about our financial machinery, 
which developed very promptly upon 
the start of the European war. The 
critics of the law are hardly yet in po- 
sition to say “I told you so,” although 


they may still maintain stoutly their . 


objection to certain features; as, for 
instance, the method of government, the 
ponderousness of the credit machinery 
and the apparent confusion in the 
minds of the proponents of the law of 
eredit circulation with Government 
money. 

Fortunately, however, one definite 
benefit has been already received which 
merits notice. The discussion and study 
by bankers incident to the inauguration 
of the Federal Reserve Bank system 
has apparently clarified the atmosphere 
surrounding some important banking 
operations. This is particularly true as 
applied to the class of loans which 
should be carried by banks doing a 
strictly commercial business, or accept- 
ing the reserves of other banks. This 
question seems to be the subject of 
thoaght by bankers everywhere, and it 
ha: been more or less stimulated by the 
various rulings of the Federal Reserve 
Bourd defining paper eligible for dis- 

it at the Reserve Banks, and stimu- 
1 also by the opinions of experienced 
prominent bankers, commercial pa- 
brokers and others interested in the 
ness, 


Foy 
€ OSER SCRUTINY OF PAPER. 
T ME result of all this would seem to 


to be that strictly commercial 


per offered by their customers, with 
certain requirements in mind. Hereafter 
there is to be no uncertainty as to the 
exact financial condition of the borrow- 
er. In connection with the usual and 
necessary precautions as to the moral 
risk and character of his business, his 
statement of condition must be in more 
detail, differentiating more carefully 
the different items of resources. Assets 
shown will be verified as to nature and 
condition, and the statement as a whole 
will have to be certified by competent 
authority. 

The conclusion from such an analysis 
will be that loans for fixed capital ac- 
count, loans whose probable result will 
be an unhealthy expansion of business, 
or loans for highly speculative purposes, 
will be avoided in favor of loans whose 
payment at or about maturity may fair- 
ly be counted upon out of the natural 
operation of the business. We are re- 
duced, therefore, to the acceptance of 
loans originating in a healthy conversion 
and transmission of raw materials and 
labor to finished products in the hands 
of the consumer, in the first place; and, 
in the second place, to loans based on 
the products of the soil on the way from 
the farm to the consumer. 


co) 
FINANCING OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


"THE European war has directed the 

attention of bankers very strongly 
to the importance and value of financ- 
ing food products. The belligerents in 
Europe are clamoring for grain and 
meat foods produced on American 
farms, and at prices exceedingly profita- 
ble to American interests. This is evi- 
denced in the unusual price now com- 
manded by wheat; and, if the war 
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noticeable in the price of American beef 
and pork. 

But long before the opening of the 
war the attention of American bankers 
had been directed to the importance of 
the beef-producing industry in_ this 
country by the startling decrease in the 
supply of cattle during the past ten 
years. It has seemed desirable from 
the standpoint of the preservation of 
our natural resources, as well as from 
that of profit, to give more extended 
recognition to the credits based on the 
production and marketing of beef cat- 
tle. A decrease of thirty-two per cent. 
in the supply of cattle in the United 
States in the last ten years, as opposed 
to an increase in population of prob- 
ably over twenty per cent. in the same 
period, is alarming, notwithstanding the 
fact that our Government reports an in- 
crease of three and four-tenths per 
cent., or 1,212,000 head, of beef cattle 
in the year 1914. The matter is of 
enough importance to command atten- 
tion from all bankers. 

What are the factors surrounding 
loans based on live stock which would 
theoretically appeal to bankers favor- 
ably? 

First.—They are secured by a com- 
modity for which there is a constant and 
unfailing demand. We are a nation of 
meat eaters, despite the sporadic sub- 
stitutes which have their vogue for 
short periods. A loan based on a life 
necessity, which has a fairly steady 
range of price, is certainly a safe loan 
when properly made. 

Second.—There are many markets 
for live beef, all of long standing, well 
established, and where the buying 
forces are strongly represented. These 
markets are so located as to be readily 
accessible to farmers and shippers. 

Third—A study of the range of 
prices upon these markets over a period 
of years shows that fluctuations in prices 
are comparatively narrow in range 
within short periods, so that the lender 
is in position to protect himself at any 
time. These live-stock markets have 
been free from the influence of financial 
panics, general disturbances of business, 


or even the great war now in progress. 
The packers, who are purchasers of 
beef. in the bankers’ panic of 1907 
were embarrassed for a week or ten 
days only, when they were able to start 
the supplies they had in cold storage 
abroad, sell their foreign exchange 
against such shipments, and thus en- 
trench themselves for continuing their 
purchases upon the market, and there- 
after the markets were well supported. 
The margin of profit in the packing 
business is now so small, and the pack- 
ers have such large amounts invested in 
their plants, that operation at capacity 
is economically necessary for them. 

Again, in a general business depres- 
sion, while the prices upon the market 
of course reflect a decrease in the de- 
mand for meat products, yet the de- 
crease is usually gradual over a period 
of months, so that the financier inter- 
ested has ample opportunity to protect 
himself. And still again, in the early 
weeks of the present war, when the se- 
curities and cotton markets were closed, 
and the grain markets greatly hamp- 
ered, all of the live-stock markets of 
the country were open, continuing their 
business on a normal basis, and at prices 
equal to or higher than during the 
months preceding. 

Fourth.—The security on live-stock 
loans is marketable at any time—there 
is always a demand for any class of an- 
imal which may come to the market, 
from a three-weeks’ old calf to a ten- 
year-old cow, and a cash price. The 
owner of live stock is not tied down to 
seasonable marketing periods—his mar- 
ket is always open, which puts the 
lender in somewhat the same position as 
the banker lending upon stock exchange 
securities. 


& 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED. 


HE above discussion is all appar- 
ently quite favorable to the car- 
rying of loans based upon live stock by 
commercial banks of the country. Are 
there, however, some practical objec- 
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tions which we should take note of? Of 
course there are objections. No busi- 
ness in the country is free from all risk 
from the standpoint of the banker, and 
questions such as the following will im- 
mediately suggest themselves to the 
alert-minded credit man: 

Is definite and reliable information 
obtainable concerning the personal char- 
acter and financial responsibility of the 
borrower? How does the banker know 
that the security is actually there? It 
is alive and may walk off, or be driven 
off. The security must be located some 
distance away, and how is its location 
assured during the life of the loan? 
Cattle all look more or less alike. How 
is the security identified? What are the 
dangers from the rigors of winter? 
What is the risk of disease? How is it 
known when the security has been sold? 
If the security is sold and the money is 
not applied upon the loan, what re- 
course has the lending bank? 

These very natural questions are 
most easily answered by a description of 
the operations of a class of specialist 
banks, which have had years of experi- 
ence with this character of business. 
These banks, usually called stock-yards 
or cattle-loan banks, are located at the 
great live-stock markets—Chicago, East 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, South 
St. Paul, Sioux City, St. Joseph, Wich- 
ita, Denver, Oklahoma City and Fort 
Worth. Each of these markets draws 
from a large territory, the farmers and 
stock men of which naturally call upon 
the marketing point for financial assist- 
ance. A volume of credits is thus 
created too large for the resources of 
these banks, and to meet the imperative 
need for outside credit facilities, broker- 
age institutions, called cattle-loan com- 
panies, are operated in connection with 
the banks. The stock of these loan com- 
panies is usually owned either by the 
banks outright or by the banks’ share- 

olders pro rata, on plans somewhat 
similar to those in force between affil- 
iated national and State banks in many 
cities. The cattle-loan companies sell 
over their endorsements loans secured 
by cattle to banks elsewhere, which are 
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buyers of outside paper, and the capital 
stock of the companies is sufficient to 
cover any probable losses in the loans 
sold. 

The loans carried are principally se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on cattle, 
preferably in the process of finishing for 
market within the period for which the 
loan is made. The chattel mortgage 
form in use is one which has been ap- 
proved by attorneys in all of the States 
in which the bank and cattle loan com- 
pany operate, and it is also ascertained 
that the laws of these States are of such 
a character that the provisions of the 
chattel mortgage can be enforced. The 
form of mortgage used gives the holder 
right to call for more security, to move 
the cattle with or without the consent of 
the mortgagor into another location 
more favorable as to feed and water, or 
to take possession of the security and 
ship it to market if necessary to protect 
the mortgagee’s interest. 

As would be expected, the credit risk 
of the borrower is more or less of an ob- 
scure matter. The financial statement 
of the farmer or live-stock man is en- 
tirely different from that of the usual 
mercantile or manufacturing establish- 
ment and must be judged by a criterion 
of its own. A large fixed asset in pro- 
portion to easily convertible property is 
present in the shape of land, and it is 
quite likely that current short-time ob- 
ligations will run a larger percentage of 
liquid assets than with other businesses. 
But it is a commonly accepted fact that 
as a general thing farmers’ loans for 
crop or live-stock purposes have a high 
average of moral standing and a good 
record as to liquidation. Therefore, a 
carefully prepared detailed statement 
of the farmer, showing the amount of 
land he owns, with a close description, 
the amount of debt and when interest 
payments and principal are due, a com- 
plete statement of personal property, 
itemized in the case of live stock and 
feed, and a detailed itemization of all 
current liabilities of every nature and 
description, form a splendid basis for 
passing an opinion upon his responsi- 
bility. This is checked by correspond- 





ence with local individuals and banks, 
and if the fact is revealed that the 


farmer owns his land, has been a resi- 
dent of the vicinity for some time and 
his operations uniformly successful, a 
cattle loan may be considered a safe 
proposition if the security is ample. 


@ 


PREPARING CATTLE FOR 
MARKET. 


ATTLE may be prepared for mar- 
ket by many different methods, de- 
pending upon the location where they 
are handled, the character of feed 
raised there, and the class of cattle. The 
amount of money loaned per head is de- 
termined by the financial responsibility 
of the borrower, the amount of feed he 
has on hand, the kind and grade of the 
cattle and the method of handling them. 
But in general, it may be stated that it 
is the practice in the case of responsible 
men to loan from ninety to one hundred 
per cent. of the value of aged steers on 
short sixty to one hundred days’ feed, 
where the borrower has his feed in hand 
or the money to buy it with and furnish- 
es the lender with a feed waiver. Every 
day the cattle are on feed adds to the 
security by their increase in weight, fre- 
quently amounting to a forty or fifty 
per cent. margin by the time the cattle 
are fit for market. More margin is re- 
quired in the case of steers fattening on 
the grass in the summer time or being 
rough wintered to be finished the suc- 
ceeding summer on the grass, and a still 
larger margin in the case of young 
steers. Stock cattle or cow loans, as 
they are commonly called, must be 
judged in a class by themselves. The 
evident shortage in the supply of cattle 
has made it obligatory to finance a cer- 
tain amount of breeding deals, but these 
should be considered as _ long-time, 
serial-payment loans, to be reduced by 
the sale of calves and such outside in- 
come as may be available, requiring usu- 
ally eighteen months for complete pay- 
ment. 
Before definitely accepting any loan, 


the stock yards bank will have an in- 
spection and valuation made by compe- 
tent men, usually salaried inspectors, 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
value of the cattle and the condition 
necessary for their successful feeding. 
Not only is such an inspection made be- 
fore money is advanced, but these in- 
spectors frequently visit the security on 
loans several times while the loan is in 
existence, making a careful report on 
the progress of the cattle, their exact 
location and the way in which they are 
being cared for. If at any time the wa- 
ter or feed seems to be insufficient, the 
inspector can act promptly for a correc- 
tion of the trouble, by moving the cattle 
or otherwise. 

The majority of cattle loans are made 
on cattle which are branded; and the 
mortgage also, of course, gives a care- 
ful description of the age, grade, breed 
and class of cattle. Such description is 
ample for all identification purposes. 
The average cow man with experience, 
if he has once seen a herd, will at once 
recognize them again after a considera- 
ble interval. When it comes to market- 
ing and to provide against the illicit 
sale of cattle, the banks engaged in the 
business further protect themselves by 
membership in one or more of the large 
cattlemen’s associations, with which all 
brands are registered. These associa- 
tions maintain inspectors at all of the 
large markets, the ultimate destination 
of cattle, and a prompt wired report is 
made to the bank interested when any of 
its mortgaged stock appears upon the 
market. A bank holding a mortgage on 
cattle can follow them with its mort- 
gage, even where they have passed 
through three or four different owner- 
ships, and each succeeding owner is in 
turn liable to the bank holding a prop- 
erly recorded mortgage for the amount 
of the note thus secured. In addition 
the original mortgagor may be prose- 
cuted criminally. These cattlemen’s as- 
sociations also have inspectors through- 
out the cattle country, with an eye for 
any movement of cattle which seems 
open to question. 


Since the open been 


ranges have 





placed under fence, and the railroads 
have penetrated to every nook and cor- 
ner of districts where cattle are pro- 
duced, it has become a comparatively 
simple matter to guard against loss by 
severity of winter weather. Cattle do 
not die from cold, but from starvation 
when the range is covered by a sheet 
of snow. It is now possible, however, 
for any stockman to promptly supply 
his animals with feed when a severe 
storm is encountered. Thus it is a mat- 
ter of record that the loss of cattle from 
this cause is a negligible percentage, 
which statement applies also to the nor- 
mal loss of cattle by disease, according 
to Government reports. 

It so happened that the prevalence of 
the hoof and mouth disease during the 
last few months of 1914 raised the ques- 
tion of danger from this source to the 
cattle industry of the country, and 
while the disease has been confined very 
largely to dairy districts and a class of 
cattle not ordinarily made a subject of 
loan operations, still it is interesting to 
note that the natural death loss from 
the hoof and mouth disease is only about 
two per cent. in the mild cases such as 
we have had in this country. In a very 
justifiable endeavor to stamp out the 
disease, the Federal and State govern- 
ments have been slaughtering infected 
cattle under an arrangement by which 
the Federal Government pays one-half 
and the State governments one-half of 
the appraised value of the cattle slaugh- 
tered. The disease is now under strict 
Infection is largely in East- 
ern and Northern States, and as the 
movement of cattle is naturally from the 
large producing sections of the West to 
the consuming population of the East, 
there would seem to be little likelihood 
that the disease will ever become a fac- 
ter to be reckoned with by the banks 
looning on beef herds. 


control. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


A® the officers of these stock yards 
banks and loan companies are lo- 
cated at the markets, they are in posi- 
tion to be thoroughly informed on val- 
ues. Frequent trips throughout the ter- 
ritory in which they operate keep them 
further advised as to conditions in the 
country and the changes in methods of 
feeding and handling beef cattle, which 
are continually being made. Undoubt- 
edly the handling of this class of loans 
is a special business, involving more or 
less risk to banks which undertake it 
directly, without the organization and 
experience to handle it. This is true 
of many businesses—for instance, it 
would be quite hazardous for a savings 
bank of Massachusetts to undertake ad- 
vancing money directly to the grower 
of cotton in Texas. But the operation 
of the cattle loan companies which sell 
paper after endorsing it opens this class 
of investment under responsible aus- 
pices to any banks which are buyers of 
commercial paper. 

It is therefore fortunate that in the 
preparation of the Federal Reserve 
Law its authors saw fit to recognize 
the paper of agriculturists, including 
live stock men, all of whom are more 
or less dependent upon the change of 
seasons, by permitting such loans to be 
rediscounted by Federal Reserve Banks 
where the maturities are as long as six 
months, as opposed to a ninety-day 
limit in the case of other classes of 
paper. Financing of the production of 
beef is as important a factor in the 
economic life of the nation as that of 
cotton or grain, where conservatively 
handled. It is to be hoped therefore 
that the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Law, together with the more care- 
ful analysis which all bankers in the 
country are giving to their credits, has 
opened the way for a most healthful 
and conservative prosperity for the 
agricultural interests of the country. 





Oscar Wetts 


PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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New President of the First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Alabama 





T was recently announced that Oscar 
Wells had resigned the Governor- 
ship as well as the Class “A” direc- 
torship with the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Dallas, Texas, to become president of 
the First National Bank of Birmingham. 
Ala. 

In going to Birmingham, Mr. Wells 
succeeds J. H. Barr, who was elected 
president of the bank when W. P. G. 
Harding resigned that position to accept 
the appointment as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board tendered to him 
by the President. 

Mr. Barr becomes chairman of the 
board of the bank, and will continue to 
serve actively in that capacity. At the 
time of his election as president last 
summer, Mr. Barr made known to the 
members of the board that he would ex- 
pect to be relieved of the responsibility 
of that office within a reasonably short 
time, and surely by the end of the pres- 
ent vear, as he had no desire to continue 
the burdens of chief executive longer 
than was necessary to find some one else 
for the position, satisfactory to himself 
and his associates. 

Mr. Wells, the new president of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
was born in Missouri in 1875, and after 
leaving college accepted employment 
with the Wells Banking Company at 
Platte City, Mo., belonging to his rel- 
atives, becoming a junior officer. He 
next purchased the controlling interest 
in the Bank of Edgerton, Missouri, be- 
coming president of it. 

In January, 1903, he bought a sub- 
stantial block of stock in the Carthage 
(Mo.) National Bank, and became its 
cashier. 

In 1905 he was’ elected cashier of 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank, 
which place he held until the early part 
of 1909, when he went to the Commer- 


cial National Bank of Houston, Texas, 





as cashier. At the end of three years 
he became vice-president of the Union 
National Bank of Houston, and in Jan- 
uary, 1913, was elected vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Houston, to 
succeed H. R. Eldridge, who at that 
time became vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

When the organization committee hav- 
ing in charge the location of the boun- 
dary lines of the Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, and the establishing of the loca 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks, an- 
nounced its policy of holding meetings 
in various parts of the country to gather 
information that would enable the com- 
mittee to perform such duties there was 
a desire upon the part of the citizenship 
of Texas to present the claims of that 
State for the establishment of a Federal 
Reserve Bank within its boundaries to 
serve the southwest portion of the coun- 
try. Texas has a number of important 
commercial centers, several of which 
were seeking to become the home of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. A campaign, 
however, was inaugurated to work in the 
interests of the entire State of Texas, 
and Mr. Wells was chairman of the com- 
mittee having this work in charge. He 
also represented his own city in present- 
ing the testimony to the Organization 
Committee at Austin, Texas. When 
Dallas was finally selected, his associ- 
ates as members of the Houston Clear- 
ing House Association, felt that Houston 
should be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the management of the bank 
in a peculiar manner, and _ prevailed 
upon him to allow them to use his name 
as their candidate for a Class “A” di- 
rector, at the same time announcing their 
desire to have him elected as an execu- 
tive officer of the bank. Subsequently, 
this was done by the board of directors 
365 
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electing him as the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Dallas. 

At the time of the announcement of 
his resignation, Mr. Wells made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I grew up in the banking business 
and naturally an opportunity to again 
occupy an official position in a commer- 
cial banking institution appeals to me 
very strongly, especially when the posi- 
tion is that of chief executive of one of 
the biggest banks of the South. 

“The First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, so long under the management 
of W. P. G. Harding, its former presi- 
dent, who resigned a few months ago to 
become a member of the Federal Ke- 
serve Board at Washington by appoint- 
ment of President Wilson, is recognized 
as a strong institution, ranking in point 
of volume as the largest bank in that 
section. It is under the supervision of 
a strong board of directors, representa- 
tives of the leading commercial interests 
of that territory. 

“The negotiations looking toward my 
official connection with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham began last 
summer, just after Mr. Harding re- 
signed, but because of the changed con- 
ditions which followed the European 
war, they were abandoned. Just after 
I came to Dallas as Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank the matter came 
up again, without solicitation on my 
part, with a result that a definite offer 
was made several weeks ago. The mem- 
bers of the board here concurred in the 
belief that the position offered me a dis- 
tinct opportunity for advancement and 
were considerate enough to express the 


my 


opinion that the nature of my obligations 
here were not of such character as would 
preclude my accepting the tender. While 
the compensation is considerably in ex- 
cess of what the Federal Reserve Bank 
would be expected to pay, I am impelled 
to make the change because it is an un- 
usual chance for an individual growth 
and development in the business which I 
have chosen. 

“While I realize that this new work 
will bring its share of responsibilities 
which may redound to my personal ben- 
efit, I am relinquishing the work which 
has fallen to the office of the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank with a 
full measure of regret. The problems 
of fitting the transactions of this bank 
to the intents and purpose of the law 
are intensely interesting, and I should 
enjoy continuing my efforts toward as- 
sisting in the process of shaping up the 
accomplishments of the Federal Reserve 
System. The officers and directors of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks are 
engaged in a most excellent undertaking, 
and it would be a privilege to have part 
in their achievements. 

“Again, there is much regret in leav- 
ing the many friends I have made in 
Texas since coming to the State ten 
years ago. There are no better friends 
anywhere and many times will their 
helpful counsel be missed.” 

The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham from the time of its establishment 
in 1884 to the present has steadily add- 
ed to its business until now it is one of 
the leading banks of its section, having 
#1.500,000 capital, $1,657,000 surplus 
and profits and $16,018,000 total re- 
sources. 


New Counterfeit $20 Gold Certificate 


ERIES of 1906; check letter “C;” 
face plate number 200; J. C. Na- 
pier, Register of the Treasury; Lee Mc- 
Clung, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Washington. 
This counterfeit is printed from pho- 
tomechanical plates of poor workman- 
ship on two pieces of paper between 


which silk threads have been distributed. 
The portrait of Washington is especial- 
ly bad. In the genuine the background 
for this portrait is composed of fine 
crossed lines while in the counterfeit it 
is solid black. The number of the spec- 
imen at hand is D10449787. 
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New Investment Firm 





GILLESPIE, LIVINGSTON & CO., 44 Wall Street, New York 





and equipment issues. In addition there 
will be special departments having the 
particular care of matters connected 
with estates and personal property. In- 
surance will also be placed for clients 
and friends. 

The firm consists of Lawrence L. 
Gillespie, Robert Linlithgow Livings- 
ston and Alexander D. B. Pratt. 

Mr. Gillespie is one of the well- 
known bankers of the country. He was 
born in Chicago in 1876, and was edu- 
cated at the Cutler School in New York 
and graduated from Harvard College 
with the degree of A. B. in 1898. Soon 
after graduation he engaged in banking 
in New York, being successively vice- 
president and trustee of the Equitable 
Trust Co., and partner in the firm of 
J. S. Bache & Co. He has also served 
as director of a number of railway and 
large industrial corporations. In 1898 
Mr. Gillespie entered the volunteer ser- 
vice as second lieutenant and served in 
Porto Rico, being promoted first lieu- 
tenant and then acting captain He 
has traveled extensively in the United 
States, Europe, China and the Philip- 
pines. 

In 1911 Mr. Gillespie was elected 
vice-president of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Section in 1912. 

Mr. Livingston has been identified 
with the activities of the financial dis- 
trict of the metropolis throughout his 
business career. His extensive training 
(LEESPIE LIVINGSTON AND and experience in the domestic and for- 
COMPANY is the style of a firm ‘i8” banking field, together with a later 
itly organized for the purpose of partnership in a New York Stock bay 
ng in high grade investment securi- change brokerage firm, have given him, 
ind well secured short time or later im an unusual degree, that thorough 
ring railroad, municipal, industrial knowledge of banking and finance so es- 
public service bonds and notes and_ sential to an understanding of their re- 
in guaranteed stocks, bank stocks lations to present-day commerce and 


Lawrence L. GILLESPIE 
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LivinGsron 


Rosert L. 


OF GILLESPIE, 


business conditions. He has, as well, 
displayed exceptional ability as an or- 
ganizer and executive. 

Mr. Livingston was born February 
23, 1876, at Hyde Park on the Hudson, 


New York. 
maternal lines he is 
Scotch ancestry. 
After having received his educational 
training at St. Paul’s School, Garden 
City, Long Island, which institution he 
left in March, 1892, prior to graduation, 
he began his business career in New 
York city on October Ist of the year 
last named. His first employment was 
as a clerk with the banking house of 
Kountze Brothers. Passing through 
every department of their business he 
finally became, by reason of his abilities, 
a partner of the firm on January 1, 
1904. After eighteen years of contin- 
uous activity in this association, he sev- 
ered this connection February 1, 1912, 
and went abroad to gain a much needed 
rest.' Upén his return to the United 


Through both paternal and 
descended from 


LIVINGSTON 


Avexannrer D. B. Prarr 


AND COMPANY 


States he was active in founding the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Adams, Livingston and Davis, which 
took over the business of Day, Adams 
and Company. 

Mr. Livingston served four and one- 
half years in the Seventh Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard of New York. He also 
has had military experience in time of 
actual war, having served during the 
Spanish-American conflict as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Twelfth Regiment 
New York Volunteers; entering in 
April, 1898, as a second lieutenant, 
Company B, and resigning in Novem- 
ber, 1898. 

Alex. D. B. Pratt’s former associations 
have been with the well-known bank- 
ing firms of Maitland, Coppell & Co. and 
Strong, Sturgis & Co. 

It will thus be seen that while this is 
in a sense a new firm, it represents sub- 
stantial interests and its several part- 
ners have had long and active banking 
connections. 








Deputy Governor of the San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank 





HE appointment of Russell Lowry 

as Deputy Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco has 
been well received by his many friends 
on the Pacific Coast and in other parts 
of the country. 

For more than eight years Mr. Low- 
ry was associated with the American 
National Bank of San Francisco, hold- 
ing the office of vice-president at the 
time of his appointment as Deputy 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Lowry in his bank work made a 
specialty of credits and has also care- 
fully studied the structure and operative 
features of the Federal Reserve Act. In 
addition to being a banker of sound 
judgment and experience, he is pos- 
sessed of personal qualities that have 
brought to him 


friends. 


a large number of 


Russet, Lowry 
DEPUTY GOVERNOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


ay 


Can This Be True 


P., C. HENRY, who keeps a general 

store at Basking Ridge, N. J., 

has dug up some old records that refute 

the ery that the cost of living is higher 
to-day than it used to be years ago. 

He finds on referring to a daybook of 

1873 that molasses cost 95 cents a gal- 


lon, against 65 cents now; sugar, 98 
5 


cents for seven pounds, against 42 cents 
now; Rio coffee, 38 cents a pound, 
against 25 cents now; flour, $10.50 a 
barrel, against $7.50 now; tea, $2 a 
pound, against 75 cents now; condensed 
milk, 25 cents a can, against 16 cents 
now; canned tomatoes, 25 cents, against 
12 cents now, and so on through a long 


list of edibles. 











Cuas. S. Catwewr 


PRESIDENT CORN ENCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia 


ISTINCT in its location; distinct 
D in its methods; and particularly 

distinct in its service to patrons 
and public—that is the title which be- 
longs to the Corn Exchange National 
Bank. 

It is older than the National Bank 
Law itself, and in the past twenty years, 
while the population of Philadelphia has 
expanded sixty per cent., the business of 
the Corn Exchange Bank has grown 
1,000 per cent. 

The Colonial walls of its new home at 


Chestnut and Second streets are impos- 
ing, but they impress the people who do: 
business with the bank far less than does 
the spirit of things inside. 

A tourist wrote that he liked the Alps, 
because he could walk up and touch 
them. The peaks are not remote and 
inaccessible. 

It is as easy to see the officials of the 
Corn Exchange Bank as to see your 
family at the dinner table. No cards, 
and not even a door separates the bank’s 
patrons from the bank’s president and 
other executive officers. 

This Corn Exchange spirit of close 
contact and accessibility is the very con- 


ENLARGED BUILDING OF THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


The lower portion was built in 1901; the higher part, including the first floor, is the addition 
completed in January, 1914. : 
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MAIN CORRIDOR, CHESTNUT STR FRONT, LOOKING W SHOWING MAIN ENTRANCE 
DOOR AT SECOND AND CHESTNUT. THE PAYING .LER'S CAGE IS SHOWN 





MAIN CORRIDOR LOOKING NORTH, SHOWING ENTRANCE TO OFFIC ERS’ QUARTERS AND 
PRESIDE S DESK 
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trary of the old notion that only by spe- 
cial favor could anyone see the head of 
such an institution. 

The Corn Exchange adheres to the 
theory that the bank, as well as the pa- 
tron, is helped by this face to face 
method, and that the man who deposits, 
or the one who borrows, is entitled to the 
best official service it can bestow. 

A man who had never before done 
business with the Corn Exchange Bank 


change Bank has become conspicuous 
for its general efforts at upbuilding. It 
publishes every month a capital little 
newspaper, having the happy title ‘““The 
Advance,” which contains articles of 
general information and helpfulness. 
President Calwell inaugurated an in- 
novation two years ago by calling a corn 
conference. The object was to promote 
good farming and efficient marketing. 
This bank has been particularly alert to 





DIRECTORS* ROOM, LOCATED ON THIRD FLOOR, SHOWING PICTURES OF FORMER PRESIDENTS 
AND DIRECTORS 


was so agreeably affected by the cour- 
teous treatment he received from an em- 
ploye that he at once opened an account 
of $100,000. 

But courtesy does not belong exclu- 
sively to the higher officials. From the 
blue-coated doorman to telephone opera- 
tors, and from the newest boy to the 
paying teller, everybody has the cue that 
courtesy is a Corn Exchange asset that 
must be guarded quite as carefully as 
any other of its millions of assets. 

Among the 100 banks and trust com- 
panies in Philadelphia, the Corn Ex- 


the needs of a better cold storage law in 
Pennsylvania, and has expended money 
as well as energy to promote that de- 
sirable end. 

The Corn Exchange Bank works on 
the sound theory of compensation—that 
to prosper itself it should help the com- 
munity to thrive and expand. Its news- 
paper advertisements are very much out 
of the ordinary, and reflect a desire to 
show others how to go forward as well 
as move forward itself. 

Very natural it is for a bank which 
censors its own actions so sharply to be 
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ENTRANCE DOOR TO SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULT 


Located in the basement, showipvg a portion of the safe-deposit vault, with the manager of the 
department fitting keys to a box. 





SAFPE-DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, WITH COUPON BOOTHS, AND MAIN DOOR TO THE SAFE-DEPOSIT 
VAULT 
Although located underground, the lighting of this roo is perfect, being accomplished by the 
Cove concealed lighting System reflected from the ceiling. 
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able to carry on an immense general 
banking business with a number of im- 
portant features peculiar to itself. Thus 
it happens that the Corn Exchange en- 
joys the most nicely-balanced patron- 
age in the great wholesale district of 


Philadelphia. 





all seasons, and makes a well-rounded 
institution. 

The Corn Exchange began its career 
on August 28, 1858, as a State institu- 
tion. It rented quarters in the old Corn 
Exchange Hall at Gold and Second 
streets, but the following year it re- 


STAIRWAY AND MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE SAFE-DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


A majority of the houses in the fol- 
lowing lines carry accounts with the 
bank: Wool, cotton yarn, butter, eggs, 
produce, fish, wholesale groceries and 
provisions, together with many manv- 
facturing concerns. 

This and other business in the whole- 
sale markets employ the bank’s funds in 


moved to its present location, and has 
remained there ever since. ‘To-day it 
is one of the really conspicuous institu- 
tions in that ancient section of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Corn Exchange Bank took out a 
national charter in 1864, and how it has 
grown from the original capital of 
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MAIN VAULT 





Access to this room is by a lift running from the first floor, and all moneys and securities are 
brought down on this directly to the floor below. 





PORTION OF THE BALCO’-Y, ON WHICH ARE LOCATED THE DIFFERENT EXCHANGES AND 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 


By this system all departments on different floors of the building are reached 
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Tuomas J. JEFFRIES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


$131,000 and deposits of $250,000, is 
shown by the following table: 


Capital Surplus Deposits 
1858...... $131,695 $250,105 
eter 500,000 $197,000 1,387,000 
cue PRO 500,000 269,000 1,973,000 
cme Oe 500,000 274,000 1,853,000 
inane 500,000 654,000 10,168,000 
sree ee 1,000,000 1,553,000 20,697,000 
spn eee 1,000,000 2,086,000 23,293,445 
1915...... 1,000,000 2,100,000 25,000,000 


No wonder the bank has been forced 
to build and enlarge three times in fif- 
teen years. For over half a century it 
has occupied the corner upon which its 
new and modern building stands. The 
original part of the present structure 
was erected in 1900, and three years 
later it was enlarged, but the newer 
four-story addition was completed only 
recently. 

There could be no more satisfactory 
home for a bank. Light, ventilation, 
and comfort for employes, are keynotes 
of the construction. Magnificent vaults 


M. N. Wituirs, Jr. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


and fire-proof cases are brought right 
up to the minute with every modern 
device, whether it be self-operating ele- 
vator, or pneumatic tubes to every de- 
partment, or lock-boxes in which each 
renter actually makes his own combina- 
tion, and individual key, impossible of 
duplication, the Corn Exchange Bank 
possesses every facility that can pro- 
mote good banking with safety to itself 
and every patron. 

Charles S. Calwell is the seventh 
president to the bank’s fifty-seven years 
of existence. A. G. Cattell served from 
the beginning of 1871, followed by J. 
Dell Noblitt, Jr., from 1871 to 1887. 
William Johnson occupied the presi- 
dency less than a year, when he died, 
and Wilson Catherwood was president 
pro tem. for only a few months, when 
J. Wesley Supplee began his prosper- 
ous term, which extended from 1888 
until 1900. During the following ten 
years Benjamin Githens was president, 
and the bank’s deposits were doubled. 
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OFFICERS QUARTERS 
President's desk on the left, Cashier's at the right of the entrance—Vice-President’s in the back- 
ground. Also showing small room used for consultations. 








VIEW OF FIRST FLOOR CLERKING SPACE FROM THE OFFICERS’ ROOM 
Vice-President’s desk on the left, Cashier's desk on the right, and in front of this desk the clerk's 
entrance, which is the only means of access from the public space behind the 
banking screen. Collateral and discount department adjoins this. 
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Newton W, Corson 
CASHIER 


Mr. Calwell succeeded him in 1910, and 
that ratio of growth has been main- 
tained. 

A bank having $30,000,000 of re- 
sources, which the Corn Exchange has, 
and occupying its unique position in the 
very heart of the wholesale trade in one 
of the ten largest cities of the world. 
enjoys remarkable facilities for commer- 
cial service. It is not merely a place 
in which to deposit money, or from 
which to borrow, but a centre from 
which spring ideas for the general 
business welfare. 

President Calwell insists that the per- 
sonal element in a bank can be made a 
powerful asset, which never fails to be 
reflected upon the volume of the more 
tangible assets which figure in every 
bank’s financial statements. 

All the active officers of the bank have 
had long years of practical experience 
in the different departments of the bank 
and are constantly on the lookout for 
new systems and new methods of caring 





Auten W. Martruews 


ASSISTANT CASHIER 


for the growing business of the institu- 
tion. 

The officers are: Chas. S. Calwell, 
president; M. N. Willits, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Thos. J. Jeffries, vice-president ; 
Newton W. Corson, cashier; Allen M. 
Matthews, assistant cashier. 

The representative character of the 
directorate of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank appears in the following: 
list of directors with their business affili- 
ations: Richard H. Chapman, formerly 
Chapman & Martin, wholesale dry goods. 
commission; John J. Macdonald, whole- 
sale commission merchant, director 
Beneficial Saving Fund Society; David 
C. Bradley, wholesale meats and pro- 
visions; Wilson Catherwood, firm of H.. 
& H. W. Catherwood, wholesale liquors ;: 
Samuel Dickson, Esq., attorney-at-law ; 
Wm. L. Supplee, formerly firm J. W. 
Supplee & Co., wholesale flour; John S. 
Wentz, president Upper Lehigh Coal 
Co., director Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co., vice-president Virginia Coal 
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VIEW OF FIRST FLOOR 
some of the individual ledger clerks, together with the machines on which are made up the daily 
statements of all the individual accounts. 


PORTION OF RUNNERS” DEPART NT ON FIRST FLOOR 


Runners sorting out the items for their run. Also the stenographers’ department, and in the left 
rear of the picture, through the doorway, the credit department, with one of the clerks. 
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PRINTING DEPARTMEN ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


A great many of the forms used inside the bank, and some which are sent outside, are made in 
their entirety. Also on the left a young woman is using the Addressograph Machine. 


PART OF THE BANK'S FILING ROOM 
located on the second floor, in which three young women are employed. Al}! of the filing systems 
used here are steel Library Bureau stock. The ceiling lights are directly over the aisles, and make 
the system of illumination a perfect one, and economical, as they are easily turned on or off. 
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’ 
WORKING SPACE ON THIRD FLOOR, GENERAL LEDGER DEPARTMENT, ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT 


Men making up the monthly statements, for which are used the adding and subtracting statement 
machines. In the rear are shown individual lockers for each clerk. Ample space is provided, 
and each man has an individual desk. The lighting and ventilation are first class. 





SECTION OF FOURTH FLOOR 


All incoming mail and deposit tickets are proven here. Also the clearing-house deposits. 











Snes ate nem 








This condition prevails throughout the building. 


In the floor are openings for electric lights, so it is almost impossible to place a desk where immediate 


lighting connections cannot be made. 


COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF ENTIRE FOURTH FLOOR, INCLUDING THE TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Light and ventilation on three sides. 


and Iron Co.; Thos. J. Jeffries, vice- 
president, wholesale commission mer- 
chant, selling agent for John & James 
Dobson; Joseph H. Parvin, wholesale 
cotton yarns; Wm. H. Folwell, vice- 
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MASTER CLOCK 


Located in the safe-deposit department, which 
controls the clocks throughout the building. 


president Folwell Bros. & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers textile fabrics: Walter 
A. Bailey, president John T. Bailey 
Co., cordage manufacturers; Chas. S. 
Calwell, president, director Philadelphia 
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Warehousing and Cold Storage Co.; 
Frank H. Moss, firm of Hazlett & Moss, 
realestate, director Real Estate Title Ins. 
& Tr. Co.; Geo. W. B. Roberts, firm 
Thos. Roberts & Co., canned goods, 
coffee and dried fruits; Merritt N. 
Willits, Jr., vice-president; Louis R. 
Page. president Page Coal and Coke 
Co., president Grozer-Pocohantas Co., 
director Westmoreland Coal Co.; J. E. 
Baum, president Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Co. 


New Home of The Boatmen’s 
Bank, Saint Louis, Missouri 





OLDEST ST. LOUIS BANK’S NEW 
HOME 


Fr RoM the time of its organization in 
1847 to the present day the Boat- 
men’s Bank of St. Louis has been one 


of the bulwarks of sound and progress- 
ive banking in the great Southwest. 
Panics, numerous and _ severe, haye 
swept over the country, fire has de- 
stroyed its home—but the Boatmen’s 
Bank not only survives, but is to-day 
larger and stronger than ever and now 
is as well housed as any bank could wish 
to be. 

The new building, illustrated here- 
with, was occupied by the Boatmen’s 
Bank early in the present year. It is 
one of the solid and imposing banks and 
commercial structures of the Southwest, 
and the quarters and equipment of the 
bank are in all respects suited to modern 
banking requirements. 


co 


THE NEW BUILDING 


ORWAY marble has been employed 

in the lobby of the main banking 
room, and the effect is very beautiful. 
Four check-counters for the use of cus- 





MAIN LOBBY AS SEEN FROM ENTRANCE 


BOATMEN S BANK, ST. 


LOUIS, MISSOURI 








NEW HOME—BOATMEN’'S BANK, ST. LOUIS 














MAIN LOBBY LOOKING 


BOATMEN’S BANK, ST. 


tomers are placed at convenient inter- 
vals in this space. 

Under the mezzanine floor, along the 
Olive street front, are the officers’ quar- 
ters, and on the Boardway side is the 
handsomely-fitted directors’ room. 

The money vaults are in the base- 
ment, and the records, except collater- 
als, are in the steel cases under the 
counters, and all bookkeepers’ records 
are kept in cases forming pedestals for 
bookkeepers’ desks, thus obviating the 
necessity of transferring records from 
the banking room into the vaults, and 
vice versa. It also enables the em- 
ployees to work even beyond the time 
for closing the vaults. 

All pedestals under counters are cov- 
ered with steel curtains equipped with 
bronze locks. Curtains are pushed 


down and out of the way during the 
day. 


This metal equipment was supplied 
the Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. Jamestown, N. Y. 

Tops of counters are covered with 


by 
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TOWARD ENTRANCE 


LOUIS, MISSOURI 


durable battleship linoleum. Signature 
card cases are revolving, thus greatly 
increasing the convenience of reference. 

A service elevator connects the mez- 
zanine floor—which is used by the cler- 
ical force and subordinate officials— 
with the vaults in the basement. One 
of the vaults has been leased tempora- 
rily to the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, which occupies the fourth floor of 
the building. 

The vaults are of the greatest attain- 
able strength. They contain two safes 
of the globular type, separated by heavy 
barred dors. Ample safe-deposit vaults 
of the latest construction occupy another 
portion of the basement. In this part 
of the building are also located the lock- 
ers, air-washers and refrigeration sys- 
tem. Between a false and upper sky- 
light, over the banking room, are steam 
pipes which throw the heated air down- 
ward through exhaust pipes. 

From the standpoints of attractive- 
ness, safety and convenience, the Boat- 
men’s Bank quarters are thoroughly rep- 
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OFFICERS QUARTERS 
BOATMEN’S BANK, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





MAIN CORRIDOR TO VAULTS AND SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
BOATMEN'S BANK, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















resentative of the best in banking archi- 
tecture and equipment. 


ot 


BANK’S HISTORY 
PROGRESS 


DEQUATELY to record the com- 
plete history of the Boatmen’s 
Bank would require a volum~, for the 
bank in its beginning reaches back to the 
pioneer days, when St. Louis was an ob- 
scure trading post, and a vast part of 
what is now its tributary region was an 
undeveloped wilderness. The great 
growth of the city and the surrounding 
country is a familiar story, and need not 
be recounted here. In this growth the 
Boatmen’s Bank has borne a very im- 
portant part, supplying banking facili- 
ties and maintaining a sound reputation. 
The Boatmen’s Bank was organized 
without capital as the Boatmen’s Sav- 
ings Institution in 1847, and was revr- 
ganized under its present name, and 
with $400,000 capital, in 1855. It now 
has $2,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus, and has grown to its present 
size without any absorption of other in- 
stitutions. 

The officers of the bank are men of 
wide banking experience and of promi- 
nence in the financial community. They 
are: President, Edwards Whitaker: 
vice-presidents, Wm. H. Thomson and 
J. W. Reinholdt; cashier, C. R. Laws; 
assistant cashier, Edgar L. Taylor. 


AND 


Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, Worcester, 
Mass. 





F the many mutual savings banks 
in New England, the Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank ap- 
proaches very closely in its encourage- 
ment of thrift and multiplication of 
small accounts the ideal of such insti- 
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tutions. Originally planned, as _ its 
name implies, to accept deposits as low 
as five cents, its depositors now num- 
ber nearly 50,000 and its yearly trans- 
actions nearly double that number. 
The Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank was incorporated April 11, 1854, 
and began business in the book store 
of its first treasurer, Clarendon Harris, 
on Main Street, in Worcester. Later, 
the store now occupied by Flint & 
Barker, furniture dealers, Main Street, 


was taken, and under judicious man- 
agement and with sustained public 


support, the institution’s business as- 
sumed proportions which warranted the 
erection of its present building, which 
was occupied in 1892. 

The original incorporators were: 
Charles L. Putnam, George T. Rice, 
Ichabod Washburn, George W. Rich- 
ardson, Clarendon Harris, Elijah B. 
Stoddard, Edward Earle, Edward W. 
Lincoln, Edward E. Hale, Henry 
Chapin, Alvin Waite, Harrison Bliss, 
Charles Paine, James Green and 
Charles L. Knowlton. 

The first board of officers was com- 
posed of Charles L. Putnam, president ; 
Philip L. Moen, George W. Richardson, 
Benjamin L. Hardon, Dwight Foster, 
George M. Rice and Charles Paine, vice- 
presidents; David S. Messinger, J. M. 
S. Armsby, Henry W. Benchley, Wil- 
liam N. Green, Eli Thayer, Rufus Car- 
ter, Edward W. Lincoln, James Green, 
Caleb B. Metcalf, George W. Russell, 
Edward E. Hale and Nathan Washburn, 
trustees; Elijah B. Stoddard, secretary, 
and Clarendon Harris, treasurer. 

The first deposit was made July 1, 
1854, by William Dickinson. Deposits 
have since increased to more than 
twelve millions, as the following table 
of growth by decades will show: 


Number of Yearly 


DEPOSITS Trans- 
Year Number Amount actions 
1854 <<  . eee 
1864 2,260 $201,236.64 
1874 .... 4,794 788,932.08 —« 
1884 .... 11,030 2,675,120.36 138,334 
1894 .... 19,891 5,203,420.57 29,027 
1904 .... 34,421 9,661,962.71 54,266 
1914 . 48,446  12,799,723.79 95,792 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


OFFICERS” QUARTERS 
WORCESTER FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK, WORCESTER, MASS. 














Cot. Exisan B. Stopparp 
ONE [oF THE ORIGINAL INCORPORATORS AND 


FIRST CLERK, WORCESTER FIVE CENTS 


SAVINGS BANK 


Recently the quarters of the Worces- 
ter institution have been greatly en- 
larged and entirely remodeled and as a 
matter of general interest to similar in- 
stitutions we print herewith a floor 
plan showing the bank’s working ar- 
rangements, all of which have been 
carefully studied and designed to meet 
the needs of an institution averaging 
over 300 transactions a day and on occa- 
sions of course reaching many times 
that number. 

In order to provide space for a large 
number of customers passing in and out, 
the trustees’ room has been removed to 
the basement and all the space on the 
main floor given over to the officers, the 
working quarters and the public. 

The active officials of the Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank consist of J. 
Stewart Brown, president; Frederic B. 
Washburn, treasurer, and Myron F. 
Converse, assistant treasurer. 

J. Stewart Brown, president, is a vet- 
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eran of the Civil War and enjoys the 
distinction of having been a member of 
Company C of the Old Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, and participated in 
the memorable march of that Regiment 
through Baltimore at the opening of the 
war in 1861. 

Mr. Brown’s official connection with 
this institution has been constant since 
the year 1884, when he was elected 
treasurer. His elevation to the presi- 
dency was in the year 1912. In addi- 
tion to his important duties in this in- 
stitution, he is president of the Mer- 
chants & Farmers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Worcester. 

Frederic B. Washburn, treasurer, has 
served the institution since the year 
1905, when he resigned the position of 
Commissioner of Savings Banks of Mas- 
sachusetts to accept the office of assist- 
ant treasurer. He was elected to his 
present position in 1912 to succeed Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Washburn is a director of the 





Henry M. Wirrer 
FORMER PRESIDENT WORCESTER FIVE CENTS 
SAVINGS BNAK 
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TRUSTEES ROOM 
WORCESTER FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK 














State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
of Worcester, and president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Savings Bank Officers’ Club. 

Myron F. Converse, assistant treas- 
urer, has been identified with the bank 
since entering its employ as a boy in 
1894. His first official position was that 
of clerk of the corporation, to which he 
was elected to succeed Mr. Brown in 
1910, and served as such until elected in 
1912 to the position he now holds. Mr. 
Converse is a trustee of trust funds of 
the city of Worcester, and holds other 
positions of local importance. 

The other officers of the bank are as 
follows: 

Vice-presidents—Edwin Brown, 
Roger F. Upham, T. S. Johnson, Chand- 
ler Bullock, Geo. W. Mackintire, Willis 
E. Sibley. Trustees—Chtrles P. Ad- 
ams, Charles L. Allen, George A. Bar- 
nard, George S. Barton, Edwin Brown, 
J. Stewart Brown, Chandler Bullock, 
Edwin P. Curtis, T. S. Johnson, Geo. 
W. Mackintire, Henry P. Murray, 
James E. Orr, Nathaniel Paine, Robert 
W. Rollins, George Richardson, Willis 
E. Sibley, Frank C. Smith, Jr., Harry 
G. Stoddard, Roger F. Upham. Clerk— 
Frank C. Smith, Jr. Board of Invest- 
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Mackintire, T. S. Johnson. Solicitor— 
Chandler Bullock. 

The statement of condition as of Jan. 
1, 1915, makes the following showing: 


LIABILITIES 


MEE Snascsawnesesacn bas $13,146,516.48 
Genramty (Und ......ssceses 644,400.00 
eee rrr 142,136.37 
Se 1,427.59 

Total .................- $13,984,460.44 
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ASSETS 

DEE cca ceacnatebs sine ee ee $3,787,912.50 
Loans on real estate......... 7,897,915.00 
Loans on personal security... 1,751,175.08 
IE 6653 dwwdcesdaaane 7,900.00 
TOMEI ROUSE 20.200 sc0s0c 150,000.00 
Cash and in banks........... $39,577.86 

| Ee a $13,934,480.44 


The bank has paid 4 per cent. inter- 
est on deposits continuously since July, 
1907. 


my 


Getting Rid of False Leaders 


SKING the question, “Does 
A Congress Want to Revive Na- 

tional Prosperity?’ much of the 
present halting condition of trade and 
industry is attributed by “The Manu- 
facturers’ Record” of Baltimore to un- 
wise legislation, but this hopeful view 
is taken: 


“This country of 100,000,000 people, 
who ought to be enjoying a greater 
prosperity than any people on earth 
ever knew, has permitted itself to be 
led by demagogues and political ranters 
and by well-meaning but badly-in- 
formed good men down the road that 
has brought us to the present situation. 
There are signs that men all through 
the country are turning their back on 
these false leaders and on the false 
economic doctrines which have been 
‘preached and practiced, and are mov- 
ing towards the road to prosperity, be- 
cause we are brushing out of the way 
of this march the men whose teachings 
have brought such disastrous results. 

“It is well to look the situation 
squarely in the face and to bear in 
mind that the war is not responsible for 
the depression from which we have suf- 
fered ever since 1907, with the excep- 
tion of occasional brief spurts of ac- 
tivity. The turn of the people from 


these false leaders and false economic 
doctrines, the establishment of a new 
banking system and the splendid agri- 


cultural output of the year, with a 
heavy demand from Europe for agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, have 
already brought about a change for the 
better. But this change will not be 
complete and we will not reach our 
highest possibilities until as a nation we 
have completely put behind us the 
things which brought about industrial 
depression. 

“Among the things thus to be 
changed will be our tariff, which should 
be revised upwards that the iron and 
sugar and other industries so seriously 
affected by the present tariff, as well as 
the industries injured by the preceding 
tariff bill, may again receive adequate 
protection, and that the Government 
may receive an income sufficient for its 
needs without the complicated revenue 
measures that now afflict the land and 
give interminable trouble to millions of 
people. 

“Then, too, there must come a 
change in the decade-long policy of the 
Government towards business, big and 
little. There should be a lessening of 
the power of commissions to throttle 
railroads and other interests, or else 
the abolition of commissions. The 
trend to autocratic beaureaucratic 
power, which would not be tolerated 
even in Russia to an extent that it is 
beginning to dominate our country, 
must also be changed.” 











Foreign Banking and Finance 








European 


LONDON BANK ESTABLISHES 
PARIS BRANCH. 


DVICES from London tell of the 
A proposed opening of a Paris 

branch of the London City and 
Midland Bank. For this purpose a 
small, new company will be formed by 
the bank, following the precedent of 
Lloyds Bank, while the London County 
and Westminster Bank also has its own 
institution in Paris. 

Although the present would hardly 
appear to be a good time for entering 
into new engagements in the banking 
world, the London-Paris exchange busi- 
ness is evidently profitable, and natural- 
ly the presence of large numbers ot 
British troops in France increases the 
volume of financial business between the 
two countries. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that Cox’s Bank, a well- 
known private institution, which does a 
large military banking business and is 
the recognized bank for officers of the 
army, has recently opened a Paris 
branch. 

7 


PUBLICATION OF GOLD 
HOLDINGS. 


F OR some time the London banks 
have been considering the proprie- 
ty of publishing their gold holdings. 
Speaking on this subject at the recent 
annual meeting, Sir Edward Holden, 
chairman and managing director of the 
London City and Midland Bank, said: 
“At our last meeting it was said that 
we should this year disclose the amount 
of gold held by this bank, and we have 
done so. It had taken several years to 
accumulate this gold, but when we have 
seen the Germans taking bar gold from 
year to vear, we have ourselves, rather 





than let all of it go to Germany, nearly 
every week taken a portion for our own 
vaults. Knowing what he did of the 
gold question in this country, he should 
say there must be in the banks of the 
bankers at least 50 millions sterling of 
gold, and he could not understand the 
hesitancy displayed by them in showing 
it in their balance sheets. He expressed 
the hope that the people of this country 
would continue, at all events during the 
war, to use as currency the £1 and 10s. 
notes in place of gold, and allow the 
gold to find its way gradually into the 
banks, and that the bankers would not 
hesitate to make known the amount of 
gold which they had accumulated.” 


& 


PROPOSED BANKING LEGISLA- 
TION IN SPAIN. 


‘T BE Secretary of Finance has pre- 

sented to the Lower House of Par- 
liament an outline of proposed legisla- 
tion on the subject of new banking cor- 
porations. 

The proposed law will authorize the 
Government to invite the Banco de Es- 
pana (Bank of Spain) and the Banco 
Hipotecario (Mortgage Bank) to join 
with other banking institutions, within a 
period of three months after enactment 
of the statute, to form a banking insti- 
tution with a capital of not less than 
25,000,000 pesetas (about $4,750,000). 
This institution will issue stock, will be 
managed by a council composed of del- 
egates from the associated banks and the 
president thereof, as well as the presi- 
dent of the council of branches will be 
designated by the Bank of Spain. 

The object of the institution will be 
to make loans to farmers, manufacturers 
and merchants. Loans will be for six 
months, rerewable for another six at the 
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rate of interest prevailing in the Banco 
de Espana. The various forms of col- 
lateral are set forth, and include com- 
mercial paper and warehouse receipts. 
The amount to be loaned shall not ex- 
ceed 300,000,000 pesetas (about $56,- 
000,000). 

The institution will cease business on 
January 1, 1917, and liquidation must 
be completed by August 31, 1917; the 
Government, however, may extend the 
liquidation period not to exceed one 
year more. 

If the two banks above named do not 
accept the invitation of the Govern- 
ment as above, the Government will es- 
tablish two banks, one entitled Compa- 
nia General de Credito (General Credit 
Company) and the other Banco Agri- 
cola. 

The feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion is that it will facilitate credit to 
exporters and importers and stimulate 
international commerce by legalizing 
the acceptance as collateral of bills of 
lading of the merchandise in question 
or warehouse documents _ relating 
thereto. 


& 
Australasian 
BANKING 
HE capital of the Australasian 


banks ranking for dividends last 
year, including preference shares, was, 


PROFITS IN 1914. 
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according to the latest balance sheets, 
£21,670,522, and there were some fur- 
ther amounts in course of payment 
which did not carry dividend, or only 
partial dividend. The net profits, after 
deducting all interest on deposits, 
reached £3,276,865, or 15.1 per cent. 
upon the above capital, and on the av- 
erage capital the return would have 
been slightly greater. But the divi- 
dends actually paid amounted to £1,- 
989,417, or an average of 9.18 per cent. 
on the capital, including preference 
shares, while £881,500 was added to the 
reserve funds. In addition, £405,948 of 
the net earnings were either added to 
the balances carried forward, or writ- 
ten off premises, or dealt with in other 
ways. 

It will be understood that the figures 
below do not refer exactly to the year 
1914, but to the twelve months, 1913-14, 
most of the accounts being to June 30 or 
September 30 last. However, they 
clearly show the profitable nature of 
Australasian banking, even though the 
net profits were not quite so high in pro- 
portion as in the previous year. This 
may be gathered from the following 
comparison: 


£ £ £ 
1912-13 1913-14 
Capital . 20,943,552 21,680,522 
Net profits 
shown 
Petg. on 
capital .. 
Dividends 
paid. 
Petg. on 
capital .. 8.36 
Added to 
reserves .. 


726,970* 


3,220,827 3,276,622 55,795* 


15.4 15.1 0.3t 


1,749,723 1,989,417 239,694* 


9.18 0.82* 


1,066,500 881,500 185,000T 


*Increase. ?+Decrease. 

Since the war broke out there has 
been a distinct tendency to keep larger 
unappropriated balances in hand, but 
the dividends have not suffered. Many 
of the banks do not show their working 
costs. But it is certain that their ex- 
penses have increased by reason of in- 
crements in salaries and higher taxa- 
tion. A perusal of these returns, how- 
ever, shows that they have been well 
able to stand that increase. Of course, 
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the working capital of these institutions 
is not only for £21,680,522, but, includ- 
ing £15,100,000 of reserve funds and 
other balances, they are operating with 
over £37,000,000 of shareholders’ 
funds, and upon that total the net 
profits are 8.8 per cent., and the divi- 
dends only 5.4 per cent. 


& 


Latin-America 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND 
PROSPECTS IN ARGENTINA,.* 


of Ernesto ‘Torn- 
Buenos Aires. 


By Cartos A. Torxeavisr, 
quist & Co., Ltd., 


HE European war has caused 

a general economic revolution 

whose consequences nobody can 
foresee, as no equal case has existed in 
the history of the world, and everything 
that can be said is merely simple suppo- 
sition. On one point, however, all 
agree, and that is that the countries at 
war, whether conquerors or conquered, 
will be completely ruined, and the con- 
quered, whoever they are, will not be in 
condition to pay heavy sums for indem- 
nity. This war is being carried on prin- 
cipally on the basis of the printing of 
bank notes, and that when we are only 
at the commencement. What will hap- 
pen if, as some prognosticate, it should 
last for one or two years? It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to foresee the situation 
which will be brought about after the 
termination of the war, nor yet the enor- 
mity of the sum that will be necessary 
to normalize commerce, industry and 
the fiseal treasuries. From this chaos 
there will arise perhaps an Asiatic coun- 
try, and, quite certainly, some American 
countries, and, in first place, the Argen- 
tine Republic, which, on account of the 
class and special conditions of its prod- 
ucts, is called upon to benefit from the 
situation more than any other country 


‘Translation published in the “Review of the 
River Plate” and reprinted from the “Financial 
limes,” London. 
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in the world, as even the United States 
cannot export in any quantity the noble 
products produced by Argentina, as they 
require them for home consumption. 
This war not only does not create dif- 
ficulties for our economic development, 
as will happen to nearly all the other 
countries in the world, but, on the con- 
trary, it will stimulate it, and for this 
reason, the longer the war lasts the more 
our national economy will gain at the 
expense, sad as it is to say it, of the 
countries now at war. While the war 
lasts, the prices of the majority of our 
products will not decline, for many of 
the countries which produce the same 
goods as we do are at war, and on this 
account the demand is bound to increase. 
The first effects of this advantageous 
situation will bring about the disappear- 
ance of what we call here “crisis,” but 
which is nothing more than a ‘“‘commer- 
cial indigestion,’ brought about by ex- 
cessive speculation, and which has prin- 
cipally affected speculators, and has 
done absolutely no harm to pastoral or 
agricultural industries, which are our 
principal sources of wealth; and it can- 
not be said that a country is in “crisis” 
when its vital forces are in full develop- 
ment. This does not mean, nevertheless, 
what many erroneously think, that if 
the next crop is good they will be able, 
in 1915, to sell their lands in the vicin- 
ity of cities and summer resorts and 
speculative regions at the prices ruling 
when they purchased them. 
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IMMIGRATION OF EUROPEANS. 
Wit respect to the United States, 


we must not form illusions for the 
present that they can send us capital of 
any consideration, as they are also a 
debtor country to Europe, and have also 
to pay their debts there, which will not 
be renewed on expiry. Once these debts 
are paid—and I do not believe that they 
can do it in a few years, as they owe 
enormous sums—they will then be in a 
position to send us capital. On the 
other hand, a favorable factor which 
might become important, perhaps in the 
not distant future, is the immigration of 
the “capitalist” and “capitalist farmer” 
from Belgium and other European 
countries, who prefer to liquidate their 
affairs there and come to Argentina with 
what remains to them, and so get away 
from the imposts which of necessity the 
Government of the conquering or con- 
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quered countries must impose so as to 
re-establish their finances. - It is a very 
interesting fact for ourselves that after 
all large wars or revolutions in Europe 
in modern times there has been an enor- 
mous increase of good immigration to 
new countries, and especially to Amer- 
ica, from which the United States has 
been the first to benefit, because in that 
epoch the future of South America was 
based solely on the gold mines of Peru 
and the coffee and diamonds of Brazil, 
while the Argentine Republic was only 
known by its “sterile Pampa and Pata- 
gonia”’ and its internal revolutions. To- 
day these things have changed and if 
any country is to interest the capitalist 
immigrant it will, without doubt, in the 
first place be the Argentine Republic, 
because it is in the best condition to re- 
ceive them, especially if they are con- 
vinced that the value of property is not 
inflated. It is the duty of our Govern- 
ment to make all this known to future 
immigrants by means of serious prop- 
aganda. 


& 


CROPS AND PRICES. 


I AM not going to take the calendar 

year as the base for my demonstra- 
tion, but the commercial year, from 
October 1, 1914, to September 30, 1915, 
as this is the most practicable, being 
the period for the exports of our crops 
for a year, including the first shipments 
of wool, and, generally, the last ship- 
ments of maize. I will now go into a 
few figures, which, although problemat- 
ical, will serve to justify my prognosti- 
cations. The crop is at present an un- 
known quantity, as frosts, inopportune 
rains, and locusts can do it much dam- 
age. Then we shall have to struggle 
against the lack of tonnage for export- 
ing our crop, but we should not forget 
that whereas to export with regularity 
is for us an economic question, for the 
belligerent countries, purchasers of our 
produce, the matter is of vital import- 
ance, as it is a material question not to 
die of hunger, and of indispensable 
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necessity to be able to carry on the war, 
so that those countries are even more 
interested than ourselves that we should 
be able to dispose of the necessary 
means of transport. We take as our 
basis of the probable assets of our bal- 
ance of payments an exportation to the 
value of $580,000,000 gold. At first 
sight this figure appears high, but let us 
analyze it. Our record of exports was 
in 1912-13 $513,500,000 gold, of which 
$306,000,000 corresponded to cereals 
and the remainder to produce not af- 
fected by locusts, droughts, rain or frost 
—that is to say, the crop of that year 
represented $306,000,000 gold for pro- 
duce exported, and we will suppose 
$104,000,000 remained in the country, 
making a total of $410,000,000. If the 
crop of this year should be 25 per cent. 
less than our “record” crop, we should 
have “at the prices of that time” $307,- 
000,000 as the value of the harvest, and 
there would remain, deducting what the 
country requires for consumption and 
seed, over $200,000,000 for export. But 
the actual prices and those in perspec- 
tive are 25 per cent. higher than the 
others, so that would give $250,000,000 
for export of cereals, besides which 
there are the other products—meat, 
wool, hides, tallow, ete.—which then 
represented a value of $207,000,000 
gold, and which to-day are worth 20 
per cent. more—that is to say $250,000,- 
000 gold—making a total of $500,000,- 
000 gold. To this we must add the 
value of 2,500,000 tons of maize, the 
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balance of last year’s crop, which re- 
mained to be exported on October 1, 
1914; the possible value of the export 
of horses; the value of the sugar ex- 
ported, which is more than 60,000 tons, 
and which will probably be duplicated; 
the export of woven goods—ponchos, 
cloths, ete.—and articles of saddlery 
and tanned goods for the European 
Governments; alcohol and other prod- 
ucts of lesser importance which come 
under the heading of extraordinary ex- 


ports. 
& 
ESTIMATE OF ASSETS. 


yt would not, therefore, be at all ex- 
traordinary if we reached $600,000,- 
000, or even passed that figure, which 
will be the case if our harvest exceeds 
our estimate. It is impossible to say 
how much this figure will be if the crop 
were to equal in quantity that of 
1912-13, which from the actual prospect 
should not be overlooked, as it is possi- 
ble that it will affect prices, but it will 
assuredly raise the assets to a figure be- 
tween $650,000,000 and $700,000,000 
gold, but we will keep the figures at the 
$580,000,000 gold before indicated so 
as not to be called optimistic. If the 
crop turned out to be a “bad” one+that 
is to say, that it failed in certain parts, 
as due to the great extension of area it is 
not possible to-day for a whole crop to 
be lost—and it only results in 50 per 
cent. of that of 1912-13, we should still 
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obtain a total value of $205,000,000, 
and there would remain, after deducting 
the necessities for home requirements, 
$100,000,000 gold for export, calculated 
on prices of two years ago; but in this 
ease the prices would rise much more 
than 25 per cent., and for this reason 
the consumption of cereals in the coun- 
try, as well as imports in general, would 
show such a marked decrease that the 
favorable superavit in the balance of 
payments would never completely dis- 
appear. 


& 
PROBABLE LIABILITIES. 


OW let us look at the reverse of 

the medal, the liabilities of the 

balance of payments. I take as my 

starting point the sum of $460,000,000 
gold, made up as follows: 

(a) Imports.—The total in 1912-13 
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was $420,000,000 gold, and for 1913-14 
$331,400,000 gold, but since 1912 our 
country has modified its customs, per- 
haps obliged by circumstances, perhaps 
by the ambient, as to-day the waste on 
luxury does not exist as before, and the 
import and retail trade is full up with 
merchandise. We shall not require to 
import sugar in large quantities as took 
place in previous years ; neither shall we 
require railway material nor building 


material, nor motor cars, nor articles of . 


luxury, which even in 1913-14 were im- 
ported in considerable quantities. Nat- 
urally, it is impossible to fix up to what 
point imports are likely to increase once 
the situation of the country improves, 
but if we take into account that in the 
quarter from July to October last, which 
is generally the quarter of heaviest im- 
ports, these only amounted to $56,000,- 
000, we shall not be very far from the 
truth if we quadruple these figures and 
add 10 per cent., so that we arrive at 
the sum of $246,000,000 gold, to which 
I add 10 per cent. in consideration of 
the fact that custom house valuations 
are lower than the real value. This 
makes another $24,000,000, giving the 
total of the imports as $270,000,000 
gold. 

(b) Service of the public debt paya- 
ble abroad, $50,000,000 gold. 

(c) Interest on Cedulas and on cap- 
ital placed by foreign companies on 
mortgage, $31,000,000 gold. 

(d) Interest and dividends on for- 
eign capital in railways, $42,000,000 
gold. 

(e) Interest and dividends on other 
foreign capital, $27,000,000 gold. 

(f) Savings of immigrants and emi- 
grants, $34,000,000 gold. 

(g) Expenses of Argentines abroad 
(from October, 1914, to September, 
1915), $6,000,000 gold. 


& 


BALANCE IN ARGENTINA'S 
FAVOR. 


: | ‘HE writer gives in detail the rea- 
sons for his estimates of the lia- 
bilities, and, continuing, says: 
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The sum total of all these items is 


$460,000,000 gold, so that we have: 


DOME. occa scdeekocnnene $580,000,000 gold 
Pe errr rrr 460,000,000 gold 
Te PONE nos ics ccecsyec8 $120,000,000 


in favor of the Argentine Republic, a 
sum which can be increased if the har- 
vest is very good and imports are less 
than I estimated, and decreased if the 
harvest is bad and imports greater than 
$246,000,000 gold. From this it will 
be seen that if my calculations are cun- 
firmed Argentina will receive from 
abroad the sum of $120,000,000 gold for 
balance of accounts for the commercial 
year of 1914-15. To demonstrate the 
importance of this fact I will mention 
that for the year 1913-14 the balance 
was $185,000,000 against Argentina; in 
1912-13 it was $200,000,000 in contra, 
and in 1911-12 $202,000,000 in contra, 
so that compared with the three previous 
years Argentina will have a difference 
in its favor in the balance of payments 
of $300,000,000 gold! 

What do these figures signify? 

One hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars in gold is equivalent to the service 
of the national debt for two and one- 
half years, and is more than half the 
amount actually deposited in bullion in 
the Caja de Conversion. It also repre- 
sents the half of all that the country 
owes abroad for mortgages. On the 
other hand, $300,000,000 are three- 
fourths of all our national external debt, 


are two annual national budgets, as well 
as the total value of a good harvest. 
Practically speaking, it results that the 
Argentine Republic will receive with 
these $120,000,000 gold a sum which 
exceeds the average of the new foreign 
capital which has come to the country 
in the last few years, which will com- 
pensate for the absence of capital which 
formerly came to the country seeking 
investment, and will contribute to de- 
velop the economic forces of the coun- 
try. Outside of this $120,000,000 gold 
it is logical to imagine that some capital 
will come, as some railways and other 
foreign companies have recently made 
issues abroad, and others will place 
their profits here. There are also the 
various financial operations of the Na- 
tional and Provincial Governments and 
the Municipality of the capital for the 
payment of debt services, or to consol- 
idate the floating debt, for although 
money does not come to the country, 
this will diminish by these operations 
the emigration of capital in respect of 
items B, D and E of the balance of 
payments—that is to say, the dividends 
and interest on foreign capital placed in 
commercial enterprises and railways, 
and thus also the service of external 
debt, which otherwise would have to be 
remitted, and all of which I have not 
taken into account. Besides, where will 
Europeans place their savings? In 
European bonds, which continue to de- 
preciate on account of the issue which 
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will have to be made for the war debt 
and to consolidate the monetary situa- 
tion? Assuredly more money will come 
here than many believe, in search of 
investment. The United States, with 
its new monetary law, does not require 
as much as before. To Brazil and Chile 
it will not go for some time, neither to 
Mexico nor the Balkans. 


oF 
HOW MONEY WILL ENTER. 


N interesting point is the manner in 
which these $120,000,000 will come 
into the country. 

It should come in the form of Argen- 
tine bonds (Cedulas principally), and 
in coined gold all that is not employed 
to cover debts payable of our commerce 
and industry to European banks and 
manufacturers, which sums cannot be 
very considerable, although it is difficult 
to fix them. With respect to the float- 
ing debts of the Governments, these 
cannot be remitted, as there will be 
nothing to do it with, and the compro- 
mises will inevitably have to be re- 
newed in some form or other until con- 
solidation is brought about. These 
sums can also be compensated with the 
foreign mortgages which expire and 
which must be canceled with remittance, 
but I do not believe that these will reach 
a large figure, because, starting from 
the base of the existence of $350,000,- 
000 gold of European capital invested 
in Argentina in mortgages, and the pe- 
riod of these mortgages being for an 
average of seven years, a seventh part 
of this total of $350,000,000 would only 
represent $50,000,000 per annum, and 
it is to be supposed that the companies 
will grant renewals to all their clients 
who have complied with their obliga- 
tions for the reason that they cannot 
find a better investment in any other 
part for their capital, and it will not 
suit them for mere patriotism to reim- 
burse their bonds of 4% or 5 per cent.; 
if they did not do this a general protest 
would be raised against these foreign 
companies for the great harm that they 


would occasion the country. So that the 
sum which by this conception would em- 
igrate must be of relatively little im- 
portance, and assuredly would not be 
more than 25 per cent. for these $50,- 
000,000 gold for the year under review, 
for until the effects of a favorable re- 
action are felt, the greater part of the 
debtors for expired mortgages will not 
be in a position to repay the capital. 
With respect to the other debts, there 
are few of immediate realization, be- 
cause the greater part is immobilized in 
industries, electricity, navigation com- 
panies, etc., which cannot return what 
they owe except out of their future 
profits. 


& 
BENEFIT TO ARGENTINA. 


Wert will be the consequence for 
the Argentine Republic of this 
reaction? 

In the first place, it will bring about 
an improvement of the general ambient, 
and with this confidence will return the 
animation of capitalists, lenders and 
commerce, and the public will take back 
to the banks the money which they have 
now hidden away in safes and even in 
mattresses, which was withdrawn from 
the banks when the war broke out for 
fear that they would close. The reac- 
tion will bring about an investment of 
savings in Argentine revenue-producing 
bonds instead of in purchases of land on 
monthly payments; it will bring about 
a reduction in interest, and as a conse- 
quence of this an abundance of money, 
which will stubbornly withstand specu- 
lation in land. The movement of the 
Stock Exchange will reawaken—it has 
been dead since 1906—and there will 
be money for mortgages and business, 
replacing that which came from abroad 
and which has to be repaid. All of this 
will bring in time an immigration of 
Cedulas of our external debt bonds and 
of railway and industrial shares. What 
will probably not take place for several 
years, perhaps for many, is what I men- 
tioned at the commencement—namely, 
that land and other objects of specula- 
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tion which do not produce anything will 
rise to prices which their owners dream 
about and pretend to obtain, as neither 
banks nor capitalists will invest their 
money in such objects, neither will they 
stimulate speculation, all of which are 
circumstances which will contribute to 
develop the economic forces of the 
country and to foment its industries and 
its commerce until there arrives for the 
Argentine Republic the psychological 
moment of being able to produce all that 
it consumes—that is to say, become self- 
supporting without having to fall back 
on European industry, a situation at 
which the United States of North Amer- 
ica have arrived after great efforts. 


& 


URUGUAYAN BANK NOTES. 
LAW has been enacted in which the 
convertibility of bank notes of the 
Republic of Uruguay was postponed un- 
til three months after the European war 


has been terminated by a peace treaty. 


& 


THE LOAN TO ARGENTINA. 


OMMENTING on the recent loan 
made by a New York bank to Ar- 
gentina, “La Argentina Economica” of 
Buenos Aires makes some very sarcastic 
allusions to “the northern invasion,” 
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and characterizes the interest rate on 
the loan in question in rather strong 
terms. And the “South American Jour- 
nal,” London, also finds fault with the 
rate and the terms of the loan, saying: 
“If these are any criterion of what 
other South American borrowers are ex- 
pected to accept, it is obvious that only 
those in most urgent need—in fact, only 
when their requirements are most press- 
ing—will go to the United States to get 
their wants supplied. * * * It will 
be noticed that the terms—especially 
considering the credit of Argentina— 
are particularly onerous; but that is not 
all, for a condition is introduced and 
stamped on each note, which is quite an 
innovation, for it provides that the Ar- 
gentine nation covenants that, during 
the life of this loan, no more favorable 
terms as to security will be given on 
any other loan of the Government with- 
out equally securing this loan, both as 
to principal and interest. * * * 
What will naturally occur to those in- 
terested in South American affairs is, 
that if the United States bankers are 
only prepared to arrange a loan of £3.,- 
000,000 for Argentina on such terms, 
what would be their demands from other 
South American governments whose 
credit was less than that of Argentina? 
However, none but those in a very pre- 
carious state would surely care to bor- 
row in the United States, which implies 
that the belief that the obliging Yankee 
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America on reasonable terms while the 
war lasts is a fallacy.” 

Possibly the limited experience of 
American bankers in relation to Argen- 
tine financing may have rendered them 
more timid than the British bankers 
have been. And possibly also the very 
unusual conditions prevailing had a 
great deal to do with the terms of the 
loan. 

Perhaps these statements, clipped 
from the same number of the “South 
American Journal” from which the fore- 
going was taken, may also throw some 
light on the subject: 

“The past year (says a local contem- 
porary) was certainly the most disas- 
trous that Argentine commerce has ever 
passed through. The liabilities of all 
the failures amounted to over 430 mil- 
lion dollars, whilst the assets amounted 
to nearly 604 million, according to the 
balance sheets presented by the firms, 
etc. Unfortunately, this surplus of 
nearly 175 million dollars was only such 
on paper, for many of the assets con- 
sisted of real estate, figuring in the bal- 
ance sheet at its purchase price, which 
more often than not was boom price, 
and when liquidation took place cred- 
itors were lucky if in the general aver- 
age they obtained 50 per cent. of their 
credits. In 1913 the liabilities of the 
failures. amounted to 173 million dollars, 
whereas in 19.10 they were only 44 mil- 
lions, so that. in five years the total 
amount represented by failures of all 
classes has increased tenfold. From 
now onwards we may expect steady de- 
creases in this direction, as it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the country has now 
passed the worst!stages of its ‘commer- 
cial indigestion’ and is on the highway 
to recovery.” 

The returns for the past five years 
have been: 


Liabilities. 
44,228,869.70 
63,425,000.79 

2,428,035.00 

172,691,209.83 
430,562,051.74 


Assets. 
45,915,722.49 
64,010,523.38 
95,012,018.67 

‘ 300,322,244.38 
603,822,608.58 


Year. 
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Of course, commercial failures are 
not the index of national credit, but 
they do somewhat reflect local business 
conditions ; and when these are not re- 
assuring, a high interest rate for Gov- 
ernment loans is not unusual. But with 
Argentina’s high credit, éven if local 
business were more normal, under the 
prevailing uncertainty due to the Euro- 
pean conflict advantageous terms for 
foreign loans can hardly be expected. 


& 


COINAGE OF SILVER MONEY 
FOR COLOMBIA. 


HE Government of Colombia has 

decreed the coinage of $2,000,000 
in silver coins of the denomination of 
one peso (or $1) and of half a peso 
(or fifty cents). 
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New Counterfeit $10 National 
Bank Note 


N the Second National Bank of 

Boston, Mass.; series of 1902; 
check letter “G;” J. W. Lyons, Register 
of the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, 
Treasurer of the United States; charter 
number 322; back number 37931; 
Treasury number E294476A; portrait 
of William McKinley. 

This is a photographic production on 
two pieces of paper with fine silk 
threads distributed between them. No 
attempt has been made to color the seal 
or numbering on the face of the bill. It 
is a poor counterfeit. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—William F. Fitzsimmons has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the Mer- 
chants Exchange National Bank. 


—Alfred M. Barrett, until recently 
with the Guardian Trust Company, has 
gone into business on his own account as 
a dealer in securities, with an office at 
165 roadway. 


— Times like those through which the 
country has recently passed bring to 
light come of the services rendered by 
finan. ‘al institutions. In this respect 





the report presented by Willard V. 
King, president of the Columbia Trust 
Company, to the stockholders is of un- 
usual interest. 

**We subscribed,’’ says Mr. King, 
“$1,535,000 toward the fund to meet the 
obligations of New York city, although 
this subscription involved eur placing 
$1,230,000 in gold at the disposal of the 
city at a time when gold was unusually 
precious; we subscribed $535,340 in 
gold toward the fund to provide for the 
payment of other American debts 
abroad; we subscribed $1,000,000 to- 
ward the national fund to provide loans 
upon cotton, and $100,000 toward the 
loan fund to facilitate the reopening of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“The net earnings of the company 
from June 6, 1912, to December 31, 
1914, approximately two and a half 
years, have been $2,027,981, equal to 
forty per cent. per annum on the $2,- 
000,000 capital; or, to state it more 
fairly, 8.7 per cent. upon the $9,000,000 
capital and surplus. This is after de- 
ducting all losses except depreciation 
in real estate and securities—an item 
which has been unusually large during 
that period. During the first two years 
this was partly due to declining rail- 
road credit and partly to higher cost of 
capital. A further and more serious 
fall in prices resulted from the Euro- 
pean war. These declines we have met 
from time to time as they occurred, 
charging our securities down to the mar- 
ket quotations; and while these inroads 
into our earnings have been discourag- 
ing, at least by facing them promptly 
we have prevented an alarming accumu- 
lation.” 


—The Fourteenth Annual Banquet of 
New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, was held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, Saturday evening, February 13, 
with over seven hundred members and 
guests in attendance. Mr. O. Howard 
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Wolfe, president of the chapter, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. After welcoming 
the guests, Mr. Wolfe stated the reason 
for holding the annual feast as an op- 
portunity for the chapter to give an ac- 
count of itself. Mr. Wolfe further 
stated that bankers who are not ac- 
quainted with the organization and re- 
gard the chapter as a social club, should 
know that most of the time is given over 
to learning. The aim is to offer to New 
York bank men the best that can be se- 
cured in the theory and practice of 
banking and in knowledge of commer- 
cial law. One hundred men will grad- 
uate from New York Chapter this vear 
and receive the institute certificate. 
During the past year there was selected 
from active membership one man as 
president of a bank in Syracuse, one 
as vice-president of a bank in Boston, 
another as expert under the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and a few days ago an- 
other man left to oceupy an executive 
position in Los Angeles. We need in 
this country, Mr. Wolfe said, to make 
a success of banking, men—not meas- 
ures. The Federal Reserve Act is 
not a cause, it is an effect and it need 
never have been written if some bank- 
ers had not been ignorant or unmindful 
of their responsibilities. For every 
bank that has failed through dishonesty, 
one hundred have failed through ignor- 
ance and lack of ability on the part of 
bankers. 

William S. Evans, national president 


of the institute, spoke of the institute 
as standing for big things in finance and 
of its 15,000 members scattered through- 
out the country who are made up of am- 
bitious determined young men feeling 
an interest for a closer inquiry into 
their daily business and grasping the 
opportunities afforded by the institute. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
made a brief address, and among other 
things called attention to an article 
which recently appeared in a New York 
daily newspaper to the effect that there 
was no longer a very great inducement 
for young men to seek employment in 
banks in New York; that the ranks 
were pretty full, advancements low and 
the salaries small. Mr. Strong took 
exception to this article because the rec- 
ords show that banking resources of 
New York city double every fifteen 
years and that in itself is a complete 
answer to the statement that banking 
opportunity is lacking in New York. 

Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks of New 
York University spoke on the growing 
tendency toward government owner- 
ship and management. 

William E. Knox of the Bowery Sav- 
tings Bank furnished the humorous fea- 
ture of the programme, and in a delight- 
ful manner presented many stories and 
epigrams to the great enjoyment of all 
in attendance. 


—While all the emergency currency 
issued in New York under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act has been retired, the fol- 
lowing history of the emergency opera- 
tions, taken from the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” makes a valuable 
record: 

The total amount actually issued was 
$144,975,960. All of the currency has 
been retired, the last cancellation be- 
ing dated January 25. 

The executive committee handled col- 
lateral amounting to $650,610,800, of 
which 59 per cent. consisted of commer- 
cial paper and the balance of bonds and 
securities. Under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
law, as amended, the New York banks 
could have taken out additional circula- 
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tion to the amount of $302,905,000, but 
they availed themselves of only about 
48 per cent. of this maximum. 

The expenses of the association, ag- 
gregating approximately $10,000, are to 
be paid by the banks by an assessment 
in proportion to their capital and sur- 
plus. The chief item of expense is a 
charge of about $4,000, made by Charles 
Starek, national bank examiner, who 
represented John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of the Currency, and ap- 
proved of the collateral submitted by 
the association from time to time. The 
other expenses consisted of payments 
for clerk hire, printing, postage, tele- 
graph and rental of vault space. 

The committee began its sessions on 
August 1, 1914, and completed its work 
on February 3, 1915, having held a total 
of forty meetings, as follows: Thirteen 
daily and three semi-weekly in August, 
nine semi-weekly meetings in September, 
seven semi-weekly in October, four 
semi-weekly and one weekly meeting in 
November, one meeting in December 
and two meetings thereafter at the call 
of the chair. 

Emergeney currency was issued to 
thirty-two of the forty-one members of 
the association. 

\pplications for emergency currency 

first approved on August 3, 1914, 

| from that date until the last ap- 
il, October 6, 1914, an aggregate 
“145,298,960 was approved by the 
iittee and the Treasury Denart- 
The largest amount of approved 
‘cations outstanding at any one 


time was $144,975,960 ($323,000 hav- 
ing been withdrawn before currency was 
issued), on which date $190,805,890 in 
collateral was held by the committee. 

“The largest amount of emergency 
currency in circulation at any one time 
was $137,012,260 on October 21, on 
which date there were outstanding ap- 
proved applications to the amount of 
$142,800,960. 

“There passed through the hands of 


the committee, including original de- 
posits and substitutions, both withdraw- 
als and deposits, collateral amounting to 
$650,610,800, of which $382,994,800, or 
58.87 per cent., consisted of commercial 
paper ; $267,616,000, or 41.13 per cent., 


bonds and securities. The highest 
amount of applications approved on any 
one day was seventeen, on December 
7, secured by commercial paper amount- 
ing to $14,745,000 and bonds $14,529,- 
000. 

“The total number of applications ap- 
proved was 129; the largest number ap- 
proved on any one day was fourteen, 
on August 4, amounting to $14,311,950; 
daily average of applications approved 
in sessions for that purpose was $2,- 
641,798. 

“The first cancellation was approved 
October 13, amounting to $2,000,000, 
and the last January 25, 1915. The to- 
tal number of withdrawal applications 
approved by your committee and the 
Treasury Department was 283. The 
largest number approved on any one day 
was seventeen, on December 7, amount- 
ing to $17,850,000. The daily average 
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of applications approved for cancella- 
tion of currency after October 13 was 
$1,681,482. 

“The maximum amount of emergency 
currency that could have been issued 
under the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the New York As- 
sociation was $302,905,000, which, in 
accordance with the Aldrich-Vreeland 
act of May 30, 1908, and as amended, is 
125 per cent. of the combined capital 
and surplus of the member banks, 
amounting to $242,324,000, showing 
that the New York City Association 
availed itself of but 47.86 per cent. of 
the total amount which, under the law, 
was vossible to issue. 

“The following table summarizes the 
matter: 


Applications 

approved by 

Date, 1914— committee. 
ME: PEE. necccctcnnwcasecs $82,323,910 
August 15-September 15....... 57,750,650 
September 15-October 6........ 5,224,400 
Octaher 13-October 18 ..ccccce sessccss 
Octoher 15-November 15 ......  .seeeee . 
November 15-December 15 .... 9 ....200- 
December 15-January 25 ......  sscecess 
ME ccturivereksesenecen $145,298,960 


The National Currency Association 
of New York was organized on July 


* Note—Three hundred and_ twenty-three 
thonsand dollars and $50000 of October 13 
were canceled before currency was issued. 


29, 1910. Its present membership con- 
sists of forty-one national banks, lo- 
cated in Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, 
Brooklyn, Richmond and Long Island. 
The officers are: President, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, of the National City Bank; 
vice-president, Richard Delafield, of the 
National Park Bank; treasurer, Alexan- 
der Gilbert, of the Market and Fulton 
National Bank, and secretary, Edward 
Townsend, of the Importers & Traders’ 
National Bank. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of William Woodward, 
of the Hanover National Bank, chair- 
man; Francis L. Hines, of the First Na- 
tional Bank; James S. Alexander, of 
the National Bank of Commerce; AI- 
bert H. Wiggin, of the Chase National 
Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, of the Me- 


Withdrawal Balance 

applications currency 
approved. Outstanding 
emnaatae $82,323.910 
eecccece 140,074,560 
*$323,000 144,975,960 
*2,050,000 142,925,960 
46,633,130 96,292,830 
71,823,220 24,469,610 
24,469,610 = = —§ sesevvee 
$145,298,960 = hee e eee 


chanics & Metals National Bank; Frank 
A. Vanderlip and Richard Delafield. 


—Deposits of the American Exchange 
National Bank, as shown by the Comp- 
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Vice-President 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 
OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
JOHN MceNAMEE UHI 
D. W. aide LIAMS ae T. U )NDKRWOOD 

A. MEYER M. VAN AN 
CHARLES A. O ae 
», GRACE CHARLES E, PERKIN 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


DICK S. RAMSAY 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD W. 


a EWELLYN A. w RAY 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
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troller’s call of March 4, were $71,773,- 
948.88, the highest figure ever reported. 
and representing a remarkable rate of 
growth, as may be seen from the com- 
parative statement below: 


Average Deposits Comptroller’s Calls. 


WE hesceninacuas $30,523,685.36 
iE  edasaheceindh 30,683,281.01 
SE cnicainsudents 33,952,874.08 
es inagncanipnes $5,952,933.98 
cheb teseliestis 52,947,300.38 
~ | See 65,330,722.30 
1915 (March 4) 71,773,948.88 


This growth has been achieved with- 
out absorbing or consolidating with any 
other bank. 

The complete statement of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank on March 
4, 1915, is given herewith: 


Resources, 
Loans, discounts and invest- 
EE. vcnetentbouiesakoeoud $57,465,002.52 
U. S. bonds and other se- 
curities to secure circula- 
tion and postal savings de- 
POEMS ci cccvcecveccscoeccece 6,634,480.94 
Due from banks and bankers 
and trust companies ....... 1,553,957.49 
Five per cent. redemption 
WUE scctssccdecssdavesesds 184,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.... 52,000.00 
Reserve in Federal Reserve 
SEL .ccskinan samen enanaets 5,861,121.14 
Cash and exchanges for clear- 
eS ret oer 15,384,749.79 
ME wcccsmendansemanedl $87,035.811.88 
Liabilities. 
re $5,000,000.00 
Surplus fund and undivided 
SOE dnkadasbstiniuseesece 5,123,807.20 
RIN oi iso cias mu npdlie 3,683,000.00 
Time acceptances ...........-+ 1,415,600.00 
Letters of credit ............ 39,455.80 


Deposits 71,773,948.88 


(hb rn eee aeeeeted em $87,035,811.88 


Philadelphia 


—.At the annual banquet of Philadel- 


phia (hapter of the American Institute 
of Banking on the evening of March 
6, th speakers included Prof. E. S. 
Rowe Elbert Hubbard and Clarence 
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THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 


ne EL W. POOR, Frectdccs 
CHuUARLES T. W . Vice-Pres, 
G NAS, wed Vice-Pres. 
’, SNOW, Cashier 
R. 'T. THE IRN, Asst. Cashier 
JOUN W. PEDDIE, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Charles T. Wills 
Ruel W. Poor 


Morgan J. O’Rrien 
Thomas D. Adams 
samuel Adams Bete rt J. Horner 
Wim, . Gelshenen Vagenstecher, Jr. 
Frederick T. i leitmann 











W. Barron. John H. Mason, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Trust Company, 
acted as toastmaster and the guests of 
honor were William A. Law, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and W. S. Evans, president of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


—Hereafter the First Mortgage 
Guarantee and Trust Company will be 
the Robert Morris Trust Company— 
named in honor of the Financier of the 
American Revolution. 


—Banks of this city have retired the 
last of their emergency notes. The to- 
tal issued was about $11,560,000. 


—Several hundred local and visiting 
bankers were present at the annual ban- 
quet of Group One of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, on the evening of February 
5, Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the 
Girard National Bank, presiding. Mr. 
Wayne expressed the view that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks should confine them- 
selves to their proper functions as re- 
serve depositories and institutions of 
rediscount. Speaking of bank examina- 
tions, he said: ‘What we need is more 
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competent and reliable work on the part 
of the department at Washington and 
not more laws for the regulation of 
banks.” 


Fifty years of business is now the 
record of the Central National Bank, 
with never a miss in dividends. 


—Between the Comptroller’s calls of 
December 31, 1914, and March 4, 1915, 
total resources of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank showed a gain of over $17,- 
000,000. Deposits went up from $50,- 
000,000 to $66,000,000. It will be in- 
teresting to set some of the figures from 
these two statements side by side: 


Dec. 31, March 4, 
1914. 1915. 


Loans and discounts. $34,013,061 $43,991,610 
Deposits 50,254,021 66,023,254 
Surplus and profits. 4,887,670 5,061,777 
Total resources..... 60,951,081 78,113,061 





IF ‘onions 
4 THe anding oO 
4s4éneg items and low rates 
or appeal to you send 
ack §6us your BUFFALO 
Y BUSINESS 


Resources, $10,000,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, Pr: sident 
C. R HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
BE. H. HUTtHINSON, Vice-President 

E. J. NEWELL. Vice-t resident 

HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEI 1, Axst. Cashier 

A. J. ALLAKD, Assixtant Cashier | 
G. H. BANGERT, Assistant Cashier 























An Alabama Bank 
was well located in a 
rich farm district, but 
its business showed 
no healthy growth. 


Consultation with Collins 
Service developed a cam- 
paign that, in two years 
nearly doubled deposits and 
more than doubled deposit- 
ors. Whites the sd 
“*These results can in 
large measure be ascribed 
to your plan of follow-up 
publicity." 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Pittsburgh 


—lIn its monthly letter dated March 
1 the People’s National Bank does not 
find conditions among the railways and 
industries satisfactory, but nevertheless 
calls attention to the fact that there are 
many favorable elements in the situa- 
tion. The concluding paragraph of the 
letter says: 

“In volume, quality and monetary 
value, last year’s agricultural products 
were the greatest in the history of the 
country. Our financial exchanges with 
foreign nations have turned completely 
in our favor. The visible and invisible 
debt balance of last year has become an 
actual credit balance. As a result, gold 
was imported last month for the first 
time in nearly a year, and were it not 
for a special agreement among interna- 
tional bankers, much more of the metal 
would be flowing hither. Finally, the 
domestic money market is unusually 
comfortable from the borrower's stand- 
point. These are strong basic factors 
in favor of the United States, but their 
full play is restrained by a war that is 
either destroying or impairing human 
life at the rate of ten million men 4 
year, and absorbing capital at the rate 
of ten billion dollars a year. In the 
face of such tremendous consequences, 
common prudence dictates that even 
neutrals proceed with conservatism.” 


& 


—At the regular meeting of Albany 
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Chapter, A. I. B., on February 18, Ja- 
cob H. Herzog, vice-president of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, 
spoke on the subject of “The Collec- 
tion of Checks Under the Federal Re- 
serve System.” Mr. Herzog said in 
part: 

“The collection of checks is a func- 
tion that requires careful supervision 
and expert analysis. Sometimes you 
will find that an account that has $100,- 
000 in collections monthly is a losing 
proposition to the bank, while one that 
has but $1,000 is a paying one. I have 
been to New York two or three times 
in the past couple of weeks to meet the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and am able to give you some inside 
information in regard to the anticipated 
clearing of checks for member banks. 
I am weaned of the idea that this is a 
Government bank, and feel now that it 
is our bank and that we must put forth 
every effort to make it a magnificent 
success, not alone for the money we 
have put into it, but for the fact that 
it is ours and that its success is our 
success.” 

The annual dinner of Albany Chap- 
ter, arrangements for which were dis- 
cussed at this meeting, will be in charge 
of Mr. Reynders of the National Com- 
mercial Bank, Mr. Ehrhardt of the Al- 
bany Trust Company and Mr. Corrie of 
the New York State National Bank. 
It is reported that the dinner will be 
held either on March 18th or March 
25th. 


—The First National Bank of Green- 
port, N. Y.. recently completed its fif- 
tieth annual report. When the First 
National Bank of Greenport was or- 
ganized there were few national banks 
in rural districts in New York State. 
In the fifty years there have been only 
nineteen directors. Grosvenor C. Adams, 
who is president, is the oldest living 
president in point of service among na- 
tional bankers in the group which com- 
prises this section of the State. Mr. 
Adams is in his fortieth year as an offi- 
cer of the bank, having been elected as 
assistan’ cashier on October 12, 1875. 


ta] 
Western National 
Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$475,000 


Resources 


$7,000,000 


CHARLES McKNIGHT, President 
D. G. STEWART, Vice-President 
GEORGE 8. MACRUM, Vice-President 
H. C. BURCHINAL, Cashier 
RALPH V. HUKILL, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. H. GERWIG, Assistant Cashier 
B. J. McCONNELL, Secretary 


This bank is throughly equip- 
ped to handle all business per- 
taining to banking, and invites 
the accounts of banks, corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals. 

Special attention given to col- 
lections and offers every facility 
and the attention of its officers 
of long experience in the treat- 
ment ofall items entrusted to it. 

We make a specialty of hand- 
ling Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania items in bulk. 











il i 


Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direet connections in 
W every banking point through- 
out the ‘‘Inland Ewpire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 
OFFICERS 
DW. TWOHY, President 
1. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. VYEOMANS, Cashier 
Wd. SMITHSON 
@. H. GREEN WOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashie 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 


— 
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His father, G. S. Adams, was the first 
president of the bank. 


—A new colonial brick structure with 
marble trimmings is now occupied by 
the Commercial Bank of Arlington, Md. 


—Maryland bankers will hold their 
annual convention at Cape May June 
22-24. 


—Pending the completion of its fine 
marble building, the Valley National 
Bank of Chambersburg, Pa., has moved 
to temporary quarters in the old post- 
office building. 


—Delaware State Bankers had their 
annual meeting in Wilmington on Feb- 
ruary 10. They discussed the rate of 
interest on deposits, and proposed 
amendments of the State banking laws 
in regard to the rate of interest and 
for permitting State banks and trust 
companies to join the Federal Reserve 
system. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. B. Smith, president First 
National Bank of Milford; secretary 
and treasurer, Caleb M. Sheward, vice- 
president Wilmington Trust Company; 
executive committee (three year term), 
John Richards, Jr., president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Dover. 

John S. Russell, vice-president of the 
Security Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Wilmington, was chosen as vice- 
president from Delaware to the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. Dr. W. P. 
Orr, president of the Sussex Trust Com- 
pany of Lewes, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

Former Senator A. B. Connor of the 
First National Bank of Dover, was 
elected a member of the general nomi- 
nating committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and Wilmer Palmer, 
president of the Wilmington Savings 
Fund, alternate. 


—Property has been bought by the 
Conestoga National Bank, Lancaster, 
Pa., on which a new bank and office 
building will be erected. 
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—A new home for the First State 
Bank, Canisteo, N. Y., costing about 
$20,000, was opened on February 23. 
It is built of marble and stone and is 
handsome in design and construction. 


—Group Three of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association dined and dis- 
cussed things at Scranton, February 
11, Hon. Benjamin F. Dimmick acting 
as toastmaster. Charles F. Moore and 
Irving Bacheller of New *York, and 
E. J. Cattell of Philadelphia were the 
prominent speakers. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the dinner, these officers were chosen: 
Chairman, C. T. Kirschner, vice-presi- 
dent Markle Banking and Trust Co., 
Hazleton, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, D. 
A. Atherton, cashier North Scranton 
Bank; member council of administra- 
tion, D. G. Rombach; chairman execu- 
tive committee, Frank Hummler, cash- 
ier First National Bank; executive com- 
mittee, W. E. Lewis, Second National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; L. W. Dor- 
sett, cashier National Bank, Sayre, Pa.; 
G. Fred Kline, cashier National Bank, 
Lansford, Pa.; James J. Walker, cash- 
ier First National Bank, Forest City, 
Pa.; Wallace M. Ruth, cashier County 
Savings Bank, Scranton; J. F. Moyer, 
cashier Lehigh National Bank, Cata- 
saqua, Pa. 


~—Pennsylvania bankers will hold 
their annual convention at Cape May, 
N. J., June 17 and 18. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


_ ~ Members of Boston Chapter, Amer- 
lcan Institute of Banking, had their 
banquet at the Hotel Brunswick on the 
ev. ing of February 11, with President 
F; W. Bryant in the chair. 
Randolph Coolidge, former presi- 
des’ of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
mc*-°, spoke on our unpreparedness for 
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Planters National Bank | 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital - - $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,500,000 
Total Resources $8,100,000 


JAMES N. BOYD 
President 


J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 
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Unsurpassed Facilities for 
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ANKS. contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 
We build banks complete, 
including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 
Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 





have in mind. 








Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
We co-operate with your local architect. 


106 East 19th Street - - 


New York 

















national defence. Hon. Halton W. 
Summers of Texas spoke on the conser- 
vation of the American food supply and 
on rural credits. E. A. Filene advised 
the young bankers to mingle freely with 
their fellow-men, in order to find out 
what they were thinking. Judge Henry 
A. Shute, author of “A Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” told of the difficulty in 
getting money out of a savings bank. 
Clarence W. Barron of the “Boston 
News Bureau,” discussed the European 
war, and President William S. Evans of 
the American Institute of Banking 
spoke on the needs and problems of 
bank men. 


Founded on February 11, 1865, the 
Union Institution for Savings celebrat- 
ed its fiftieth anniversary last month 
with a dinner at which were present the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Mayor 
of Boston and the State Bank Commis- 
sioner, and fifty others closely identified 
with the bank’s organization and prog- 
ress. Dividends have been paid with- 


out interruption from the date of or- 
ganization till now, and never at a 
lower rate than 3% per cent., the pres- 
ent rate being four per cent. 


—The Bank Officers’ Association of 
Boston held its annual banquet at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, on the even- 
ing of January 27. Over 750 members 
attended the meeting and were ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers on topics 
of timely importance. The association 
now numbers over 1,400 members and 
is doing an important work. The of- 
ficers are: Arthur Y. Mitchell, presi- 
dent; Frank B. Lawler, first vice-presi- 
dent; Edwin A. Stone, secretary; Rob- 
ert E. Hill, treasurer. The directors 
are: Arthur O. Yeames, Frederic C. 
Waite, Wm. P. Hart, Bertram D. Blais- 
dell, Norman I. Adams. The trustees 
are: Alonzo P. Weeks, Geo. W. Grant 
and Frederic W. Rugg. 


—Deposits in the savings banks of 
this city, according to returns recently 
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made to the Bank Commissioner, show 
that up to October 13 there had been 
a gain of over $11,000,000, and that 
the increase was at about the ordinary 
rate. 


—The Massachusetts Trust Company 
of Boston, established in 1914, has had 
a very successful career during the year 
it has been in business. On its first 
business day, February 10, 1914, its de- 
posits were $1,093,268 and one year 
later it closed the day with total de- 
posits of $4,256,472, ranking it now 
well up in the list of Boston trust com- 
panies. Besides the main office, located 
in the heart of the business section at 
the corner of Federal and Franklin 
streets, it has established a branch of- 
fice at 238 Huntington avenue, in the 
Back Bay section. The executive offi- 
cers of the company are Edgar R. 
Champlin, president; Elmer A. Stev- 
ens, vice-president, and Charles D. 
Buckner, treasurer. 


Joun E. Wurre 
RESIDENT WORCESTER NATIONAL BANK 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking —Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance— Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. 8S. MeCornick, 

President 

Arthur H. Lund, 
Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 

F. M. Michelsen. 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


—John E. White has assumed his 
new duties as president of the Worces- 
ter National Bank of Worcester, Mass., 
to which office he was elected recently. 
Mr. White came to Worcester from the 
Martha’s Vineyard (Mass.) National 
Bank, where he went as a boy in 1894. 
He was made cashier of that bank when 
he became of age and was elected pres- 
ident in 1902. Mr. White has repre- 
sented his town and district for several 
terms in the Legislature as Represen- 
tative and Senator and has been a mem- 
ber of important legislative commit- 
tees. For more than two years he also 
served the State as auditor. In the 
Worcester National, one of the oldest 
and strongest institutions of that city, 
Mr. White succeeds Alfred 'L. Aiken, 
who recently became governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


Manufacturers’ 
Mass., is 


—Removal of the 


National Bank, Lynn, an- 





Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the ‘‘Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited, 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


| JOHN 8S. ELLETT, Vice.President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


| 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 


nounced, its new location being the Ber- 
gengren Building in Central Square. A 
thirty-years’ lease has been obtained, 
and the new quarters will be complete- 
ly equipped for banking purposes. 


—Announcement was made a short 
time since that the improvements in the 
Central National Bank quarters, Lynn, 
Mass., were approaching completion. 
The changes will greatly add to the 
facilities of the bank, and are a part 
of the progressive policy of this insti- 
tution under the direction of President 
Henry B. Sprague. 


—New Hampshire bankers had their 
mid-winter meeting and banquet last 
month at Concord, President Lester F. 
Thurber of Nashua presiding. Gov- 
ernor R. H. Spaulding and Hon. Alfred 
L. Aiken of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston, were among the speakers. 


—By the recent absorption of the 
Charter Oak National Bank by the 
Phoenix National Bank, Hartford, 
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Conn., the latter’s resources are now 
approximately $12,000,000. The merger 
was completed February 18. 


—Hartford members of the American 
Institute of Banking had their annual 
dinner on the evening of February 23, 
Geo. F. Kane, president of the chapter, 
acting as toastmaster. Governor Hol- 
comb and Wm. S. Evans of Philadel- 
phia, president of the institute, were 
prominent speakers. 


—For the purpose of providing 
space for its new savings department, 
the Middlesex Trust Company of Low- 
ell, Mass., has rearranged its banking 
rooms. This institution recently in- 
stalled the Flak Finger-Print system for 
the better identification of depositors. 


& 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—Bankers of the State of Georgia 
will hold their annual convention at 
Savannah May 27-29. 











Agencies 


Write our Trust Department when- 
ever the service of a reliable and 
efficient agent can save you risk, 
time and money in St. Louis, the 
south or the west. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over 2 ‘. $8,000,000 














—Illustrations of the new building of between the United States and Great 
the German Bank, Louisville, Ky., show Britain. 
it to be an exceedingly fine and sub- 
stantial structure, typifying the strength —Old Point Comfort will have the 
of the bank. It is of the exclusive convention of the Virginia Bankers’ As- 
banking type. sociation June 17-19. 
The German Bank was organized in 
1869. Its first president was Henry —At the meeting of the Louisville 
Deppen, who served until 1879, when (Ky.) Credit Men’s Association on the 
the present executive, P. Viglini, was evening of February 24, Henry D. 
chosen. Its directors, too, have been Ormsby, cashier of the National Bank 
noted for their long service. of Kentucky, spoke on the “Practical 
Operation of the Federal Reserve Act.” 
From Athens, Ga., comes the in- 
formation that the bankers of that city —R. M. Van Zandt, heretofore vice- 
have organized the Athens Bankers’ So- governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
ciety for educational and social pur- of Dallas, was recently chosen governor 
poses. It is the purpose to hold semi- to succeed Oscar Wells, who resigned to 
monthly meetings. Hugh Gordon, pres- become president of the First National 
ident of the Commercial Bank, is pres- Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 
ident of the new club; S. Bernstein, of 
the People’s Bank, vice-president; J. C. & 
McClean, of the Georgia National Bank, 


secretary, and B. F. Tuck, of the Athens WESTERN STATES 


Savings Bank, treasurer. 


\pril 15 and 16 are the dates for Chicago 
the convention of the Louisiana Bank- 


ers’ Association at New Orleans. —In these days a bank has much to 


do besides receiving deposits and lend- 

‘ohn K. Branch, the new president ig money. It must extend its service 

of Merchants National Bank of im many directions for community ben- 
Ric’ .ond has also been elected presi- efit. In line with this service are some 


dei of the Richmond Clearing-House mstructive pamphlets sent out by the 
As. «iation. Both positions were left Live Stock Exchange National Bank of 


vac st by the recent death of John P. this city, dealing with the foot and 
Bre +h. mouth disease and its eradication. Bank- 


ers will no doubt be interested in ob- 
ichmond banks closed February taining these publications and circulat- 
honor of the centenary of peace ing them. 
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—Bank deposits here show a tenden- 
ey to increase, the total now being 
probably above one billion dollars. The 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company 


and the Continental and Commercial 


the bank and from the board of direc- 
tors, wishing to regain his health and 
to look after large personal interests in 
Texas. 

Mr. Edwards was formerly president 





B. F. 


PRESIDENT CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 


Trust and Savings have recently made 
very marked gains. 


i 


St. Louis 


—B. F. Edwards was elected presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank on 
March 1, succeeding H. P. Hilliard, 
who resigned from the presidency of 


Epwarps 


of the National Bank of Commerce and 
later chairman of the board of that in- 
stitution. He is one of the best-known 
bankers of this city and of the South- 
west. 

The Central National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1906, and has grown steadily 
until its deposits are now about $8,000,- 
000, with $1,000,000 capital. 


—This city will be the place of meet- 
ing of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ As- 


aes 


sjexepoo terete 





nepale 
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Deposits, $36,500,000 
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sociation, the date being some time in 
October. 


—Richard S. Hawes, president of 
the Missouri Bankers Association and 
vice-president of the Third National 
Bank of this city, was appointed one of 
the commissioners to make the annual 
assay of the United States coins at the 
Philidelphia Mint. 


—The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany announces the election of J. Shep- 
pard Smith, long a member of the firm 
of Francis Bros. & Co., as a director 
and vice-president, and Chas. F. Herb, 
heretofore chief clerk of the financial 
department, has been made an assistant 
secretary. Louis Werner is a new di- 
rector, as is also Frederick Vierling, the 
trust officer of the company. 


—W. T. Ravenscroft, unti! recently 
president of the Federal National Bank 
of Denver, has removed to this city and 
has become vice-president of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company. 


& 


-Extensive improvements are being 
made in the new quarters of the Bank 
of Commerce, Springfield, Mo., a vault 
ten feet wide by sixteen feet long being 
an important part ef the new equip- 
ment. 


At the mid-winter meeting of ‘the 
executive council of the Wisconsin 





Bankers’ Association action was taken 
looking to the more thorough develop- 
ment of the State’s resources with the 
co-operation of the bankers. 

A campaign of education will be car- 
ried on much the same as the agricul- 
tural campaign conducted by the bank- 
ers during the last five years. In the 
last year 30,000 copies of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ agricultural bulletin were dis- 
tributed each month, and the associa- 
tion co-operated with the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin in getting educational informa- 
tion to the farmers. 

To further the new idea and put the 
Wisconsin money into farm mortgages 
and securities the Wisconsin Mortgage 
and Securities Company has been organ- 
ized with sixty country bankers as 
stockholders. Mortgage collateral bonds 
will be issued by the company based 
upon first mortgages upon Wisconsin 
farms. 


—For some six months work has been 
progressing on the new banking rooms 
of the Trumbull Savings and Loan Com- 
pany at Warren, Ohio. This work is 
now completed, and the bank occupies 
the ground floor of the three-story build- 
ing. 

The Trumbull Savings and Loan 
Company has the distinction of being 
the first incorporated company in Trum- 
bull County, organized to pay interest 
to depositors on savings and to lend 
money for the purpose of building 
homes. Success has attended the ven- 
ture. Since 1889, when the company 
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CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


W. E. WARD, Vice-President 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 


number of customers. 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleveland, O. 


G. A. COULTON, President 


A. E. CHRISTIAN, Asst. Cashier 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
F. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
C. F. MEAD, Asst. ‘Cashier 








reported at the close of the year $34,- 
311, the assets have increased to $1,- 
415,468.19, at the close of business on 
December 31, 1914. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, John W. Masters ; vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Kirkpatrick; second vice- 
president, J. W. Ewalt; secretary and 
attorney, Robert T. Izant; assistant sec- 
retary, G. W. Masters. 


—The Northern National Bank, To- 
ledo, Ohio, is building. 


An addition will be made to the 
building of the Nebraska National 
Bank, Omaha. The new structure add- 
ed to the present building will give the 
bank forty-four feet facing Farnam 
street and 132 feet on Twelfth street. 
It is to have a full basement and to be 
two stories high. 





—Missouri bankers are seeking to 
have the banking laws of their State 
amended in important respects. It is 
sought to authorize State banks to join 
the Federal Reserve system, and to pro- 


hibit the establishment of any more pri- 
vate banks. 


—Plans are under way for additions 
and remodeling of the quarters of the 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


—Applications for thirteen proposed 
new State banks in Minnesota are in 
the hands of A. H. Turrittin, State 
Superintendent of Banks. They are in 
various stages of examination leading to 
charters, and in each case notice has 
been given of the proposed name and 
location. A reservation of name has 
also been asked for a new $200,000 
trust company. 

This unexampled activity in organ- 
izing banks is considered by Superin- 
tendent Turrittin as a healthy financial 
sign, but he attributes it largely to the 
fact that the Legislature is now consid- 
ering a bill that would raise the mini- 
mum capital stock of new State banks 
in Minnesota from $25,000 to $100,- 
000. Mr. Turrittin personally is on 
record in favor of a $20,000 minimum. 








Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources ..... 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, ist Vice-Pres. 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
$200,000.00 
185,000.00 
- 2,300,000.00 


L. J. RICE, Cashier 
T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








Each of the thirteen proposed banks 
plans to start out with $25,000 capital 
stock. 

The proposed trust company is to be 
called the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
with a capital stock of $200,000, and 
the application for reservation of name 
was made by A. W. Harper, president 
of the Minneapolis State Bank. 


—Richard P. Joy, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, is the new 
chairman of the Detroit Clearing-House 
Association ; J. H. Johnson, president of 
the Peninsular State Bank, was elected 
vice-chairman, and H. W. Noble, man- 
ager. 


—The twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion’ of the Kansas Bankers’ Association 
will be held at Independence, May 11 
and 12. 


—An increase of capital from $200,- 
000 to $250,000 has been made by the 
Central State Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the new stock being issued at a large 
premium. 


—The First National Bank of Cham- 
paign, Ill., celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary January 30. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


—A branch of the Anglo-California 
‘rust Company has been opened on the 
rrounds of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 





tional Exposition at San Francisco. It 
has been designated as the official bank 
of the Exposition ompany, and will be 
used as the depositary for gate receipts 
and all other revenues of the company, 
as well as concessionaires and exhibit- 
ors. The savings department for ex- 
position employes will also be made a 
feature of the institution. 

The building, which has been de- 
signed in keeping with the surrounding 
structures, occupies a conspicuous site 
at the right of the Fillmore street en- 
trance. The floor is laid with marble, 
and the interior fittings are of Circas- 
sian walnut with fixtures and furniture 
of the same wood and bronze. The la- 
dies’ room is furnished with upholstered 
tanestry. 

The steel-lined vault is fitted with a 
10,000-pound time-lock door, complete 
set of safe deposit boxes and manganese 
coin safe. Inside and outside watchmen 
will be in attendance night and day. 
Both commercial and savings depart- 
ments will be operated. 


—February 19 was the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the Bank of Bisbee, Arizo- 
na. Prior to the organization of the 
bank, such banking accommodation as 
existed was provided through the Cop- 
per Queen store, now the Phelps Dodge 
Mercantile Company, but in 1900 the 
demand for banking facilities assumed 
such proportions that William H. Bro- 
phy decided that a regular bank was 
needed. He interested other civic lead- 
ers and organized the Bank of Bisbee 
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with a capital of $50,000. The board 
of directors consisted of W. H. Brophy, 
James S. Douglas, Ben Williams, J. B. 
Angius and M. J. Cunningham. With 
the exception of Mr. Angius, who has 
since died, the original members of the 
board continue to serve to-day. W. H. 
Brophy, as president; J. S. Douglas, as 
vice-president, and M. J. Cunningham, 
as cashier, set out to insure the success 
of the new institution. They gave un- 
sparingly of their time and ability with 
the result that the Bank of Bisbee is 
now one of the largest and most highly 
regarded institutions in Arizona. It has 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $200,000, with an additional 
stockholders’ liability of $50,000. Its 
deposits are more than $1,500,000. 
There are now ten banks in Cochise 
County where the Bank of Bisbee start- 
ed as a pioneer fifteen years ago. 


—The Harriman National Bank has 


been organized to do business at Sew- 
ard, Alaska. 


—Entrance of an important new in- 
fluence into the Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, came recently with the 
purchase of a block of stock by the Day 
interests, of Wallace, Idaho. The deal 
was negotiated by H. L. Day, of Wal- 
lace, and Edward Boyce, of Portland, 
president of the Portland Hotel Co. 

The Day interests control the Hercu- 
les mines at Wallace, as well as a bank 
in that city, together with important in- 
terests in Spokane, Wash. They also 
own the Portland Hotel in Portland. 


4 


The purchase of stock by the Days is 
regarded as important, being the addi- 
tion of another outside interest to the 
extensive capital already behind the in- 
stitution. 


“We feel that their connections in 
Northern Idaho will be a distinct ad- 
vantage to the bank,” said Vice-Presi- 
dent Emery Olmstead, of the North- 
western National Bank. “The purchas- 
ers are men of large capital and many 
interests, and the fact that they have 
become stockholders’ will naturally 
widen the sphere of influence of our 
institution, and we feel that it is a big 
benefit for us to have these men allied 
with us.” 


—Seattle is making great prepara- 
tions for entertaining the convention of 
the American Bankers Association, Sep- 
tember 6 to 11. Visitors to the conven- 
tion should have no trouble in securing 
hotel accommodations, for Seattle has an 
exceptionally large number of fine ho- 
tels. 

Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego 
will no doubt be included in the itiner- 
ary of most of the visiting bankers, and 
a roval welcome will be given all along 
the line. 


—The Central Bank is a new bank- 
ing institution which opened for busi- 
ness at Phoenix, Arizona, February 4, 
with $50,000 capital and $10,000 sur- 
plus. Its officers are: President, Philip 
M. Lewis; vice-presidents, Geo. S. Lew- 


is and Lloyd B. Christy; cashier, C. C. 
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Smith. Its stockholders include, be- 
sides many local business men, strong 
and well-known representatives of out- 
side capital. 





M. J. Shaughnessy, for some years 
a director and manager of the mortgage 
loan department of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank, Seattle, was recently 
elected vice-president. He continues to 
have charge of the mortgage loan de- 
partment and also of the bank’s pub- 
licity work. 


—On December 16 last the Citizens’ 
State Bank opened at Phoenix, Arizona, 
with $25,000 capital. The officers are: 
H. P. De Mund, president; E. S. Wake- 
lin, first vice-president ; C. E. De Mund, 
sécond vice-president; L. L. Steward, 
cashier; W. P. Clement, assistant cash- 
ier. 


-F. M. March, vice-president of the 
Exchange National Bank, is the new 
president of the Spokane Clearing- 
House Association. 


-Prescott, according to “Yavapai” 
of that city, has always been known as 
a rich city. From the very beginning it 
has produced and stored wealth. 

The records of the banks show that, 
in proportion to its size, it is one of the 
richest, if not actually the richest, city 
in America. The resources of its four 
banks, according to the reports of De- 
comber $1, 1914, make up an aggregate 
© ~4,139,360.58. They are as follows: 


Prescott National Bank ...... $1,573,396.00 
The Bank of Arizona ........ 1,261,560.43 
Yavapai Co. Sav. Bank........ 665,679.52 
Com’! Trust & Sav. Bk........ 638,724.63 

MEE .cctadcncnivesenaeaen $4,139,360.58 


The records of the deposits alone ot 
these banks is worth noting. They are: 


Prescott National Bank ...... $1,163,389.35 
Dee OF ATIEE ccccccceseces 958,760.43 
Yavapai Co. Sav. Bk.......... 586,657.15 


Com’ Trust & Sav. Bk........ 520,779.12 


ciniowenwdaewwens $3,229,786.05 


When it is considered that these de- 
posits are for the banks of a town of 
about 6,000, the fact is really worthy 
of notice. 


& 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—tThe fortieth annual general meet- 
ing of the Standard Bank of Canada 
was held in the head office of the bank, 
Toronto, February 17. As shown by 
ine secretary’s report, the following has 
been the result of the year’s operations: 

The report of the affairs of the bank 
at the close of its fortieth year, ending 
Jaruary 31, 1915, exhibits a substantial 
growth in all branches, the deposits hav- 
ing increased by $3,017,836, and which, 
added to the growth in the previous 
year, makes a total increase of $6,019,- 
275 for the two years just past, and the 
profits indicate that the funds have been 
fully employed at remunerative rates. 
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Banker’s Note Case 


By attaching the KOHLHAAS 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s 
note case, the life of the case 
is prolonged, the case is 
easily kept open, and may 
be closed and locked in a 
single operation. 

No straps and loops to inter- 
fere with your work when 
operating. 


MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 


furnished in 3 sizes—1 inch, 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch. 


ALUMINUM INSERTS, con- 


taining Numbers, Alphabets or Names, printed 


as desired. 





The Kohlhaas Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOHLHAAS FILES 
31 West Lake STREET 
CHICAGO 


The net profits, after making provi- 
sion for bad and doubtful debts, rebate 
of interest on unmatured bills under dis- 
count, exchange, cost of management, 
contributions to the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, the Red Cross Fund and the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund, ete., amount to $621,- 
163.94, being at the rate of 9.22 per 
cent. per annum on the combined capital 
and reserve for the year, or 21.28 per 
cent. on the average capital. This 
amount, added to the balance of $52,- 
217.17 brought forward from last year, 
together with premium on new stock, 
$139,760, makes the sum of $813,- 
441.11, appropriated as follows: 


Four quarterly dividends at the rate of 13 per cent per annum 


Contributed to 


Written off bank premises 


Reserve for depreciation in the value of securities held by the Bank........ 
Balance of profit and loss account carried forward 


Officers’ Pension Fund..... 
Transferred to reserve fund from profits. . 
Transferred to reserve fund from premium on new stock 
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—In the election of Mr. George Burn, 
General Manager of the Bank of Ot- 
tawa, as president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, in succession to 
the late Col. D. R. Wilkie, fitting honor 
is paid by the bankers of the Dominion 
to one who is held in the highest es- 
teem by the Canadian banking frater- 
nity. Like so many others who have 
helped prominently to shape the credit 
structure of the Dominion and guide 
its financial policy, Mr. Burn is a Scots 
man, having first seen the light in a 
Presbyterian manse at Thurso in the 
north of Scotland, sixty-seven years 
ago. When a youth he received his 
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Frink and Jh Linolite 
Systems of Lighting 


: every line of en- 
deavor perfection is 
approached only through 
years of conscientious 
study and practice. 

Frink Systems of Light- 
ing had their inception 
in 1856. 

They have been devel- 
oped through _ practical 
experience — constantly 
improved under the mas- 
ter hand of experts, until 
now we point to thousands 
of superb _ installations 
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‘*The nearest approach to 
perfection in illumina- 
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first training in sound banking princi- 
ples in the Royal Bank of Scotland, but 
at the age of nineteen he set sail for 
Canada. His first fourteen years in 
the Dominion he spent in the service, 
first of the Royal Canadian Bank of 
Toronto, then of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, and subsequently of the 
Exchange Bank of Montreal. 

In 1880 he was appointed to his pres- 
ent post. The Bank of Ottawa under 
Mr. Burn’s management has gone for- 


Grorce Born 
GENERAL MANAGER BANK OF OTTAWA, AND 
NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT CANADIAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


ward from year to year and decade to 
decade steadily building itself up on the 
soundest principles and conservative 
practice, from a local institution of two 
offices to one represented by ninety- 
seven offices, including nearly all the 
large centres between Montreal and the 
Pacific Coast. Its General Manager 
has become known throughout the Do- 
minion as a banker of outstanding per- 


sonality, deep in the knowledge of all 
the intricacies of his calling, judicious 
in counsel and wise in policy. For 
many years he has been an active mem- 
ber of the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, his residence in Ottawa, in addi- 
tion to his personal qualifications, caus- 
ing him to be in frequent demand when 
negotiations or communications with the 
Government were being carried on. His 
active services at such time as the pe- 
riodical revisions of the Bank Act are 
well known. His counsel in the crisis 
caused by the outbreak of the war in 
August is perhaps known less widely. 
But those who are aware of the extent 
of his services on that occasion, in col- 
laboration with one or two other promi- 
nent bankers, know full well that Can- 
ada owes a great deal to the General 
Manager of the Bank of Ottawa for the 
safeguarding of her financial structure. 


—G. V. Hall, manager of the Seattle 
branch of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, will, it is reported, shortly go to 
Vancouver to become manager of the 
branch there. 


—Thomas Williams, for six years 
manager of the Northern Crown Bank 
in Prince Albert, has been succeeded by 
F. E. Mackay. 


—At the last annual meeting of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia the directorate 
was increased from ten to eleven, the 
two new members being S. J. Moore, 
former president, and W. D. Ross, for- 
merly general manager of the Metro- 
politan Bank. 


—During January, says the “Finan- 
cial Post of Canada,” Canadian banks 
opened six branches and closed nine. 
Five of the new branches are situated 
in Quebec, and one in Saskatchewan, 
three being opened by the Banque 
d’Hochelaga, and one each by the 
Union, Provinciale and Merchants. 

The branches closed were situated as 
follows: In British Columbia, four; in 
Saskatchewan, three, and one each in 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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